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There’s much to be said about television, as these volumes 
stand mute witness. Arrayed along the length of a table in a 
federal courthouse in New York, they contained a small moun- 
tain of testimony taken by a special Federal Communications 
Commission study into the intricacies of network television. 
Only two elements were missing, one to be supplied by the 
advertisers who do business with the networks, the other by the 
networks themselves. The record was enriched with the first 
of these missing elements last month as a parade of sponsors— 
41 long and $423 million deep—told of their involvement with 
the medium. The pages that follow relate their account of that 
network-client relationship, and of the mixture of rewards and 
perils surrounding their varied and sizable investments in TV. 
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The men who bet millions on the turn of a dial 


took oath last month to the uncertain world 


of program sponsorship, where rules are few, risks are high 


and rewards abundant. A meaningful account 


of network-client relations, and how they got that way. 


Oy: to an extraordinary proceeding in improbable 
surroundings, the student of television network ad- 
vertising is now provided with a considerably enlarged 
collection of casebooks. Forty-one of the networks’ biggest 
customers, the most ever assembled to discuss in public 
their purposes and practices, testified for nine days at a 
special Federal Communications Commission hearing in a 
borrowed courtroom in the massive, smoke-grimed federal 
courthouse on lower Manhattan’s Foley Square. They gave 
away few business secrets. Individually they said little that 
was not already known or supposed. But the cumulative 
record of their testimony opened an enlightening view into 
the power center of network operation. 

Power these 40 men know they have, the power of the 
$423 million that collectively they spent last year for net- 
work time* and the unmeasured millions more that they 
were billed for production charges. It is power they do not 
hesitate to exercise in the purchase and supervision of net- 
work programs. 

In many ways, however, their power is diluted by the 
inexactitudes of the business they are in. An element of 
risk attends each program venture, and the cost of taking 
the risk is high. “On television,” testified Edwin W. Ebel, 
advertising vice president of General Foods ($18,623,648 in 
gross time expenditures on the television networks in 
1960), “the going-in price for a failure is just as much as the 
going-in price for a success.” Yet the going-in is unavoid- 
able for any mass marketer whose competition is at all 
television-minded. “In the time of our sponsorship of net- 


*Gross time charges calculated at one-time rates by Leading National Adver- 
tisers-Broadcast Advertisers Reports for Television Bureau of Advertising. 
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work television,” said Robert L. Eskridge, acting director of 
advertising and promotion, Ralston Division of Ralston 
Purina Co. ($6,067,040 network time in 1960), “our Chex 
cereals have grown in sales six times faster than the indus- 
try increase in the same period. Our dog food, Purina Dog 
Chow, has become the largest selling dog food in the history 
of the industry.” 

Not many big advertisers can make as tidy a connection 
between sales and television usage as Ralston was able to 
make. They know television exerts a strong force in the 
marketplace, but they find it difficult to isolate from the 
total mix of advertising, merchandising and marketing. 

No one has yet found a way to measure with precision the 
effectiveness of a national television campaign—as a phenom- 
enon separate from other efforts—after it has been on the 
air. That discovery must be made before a way is found to 
forecast with any certainty the probable effectiveness of a 
campaign before its introduction. 

In the testimony of the 40 advertising experts it became 
plain that the lore of TV advertising is compounded of 
legend, educated guess-work and fact. At some point in the 
making of every decision, the statistician comes to the end 
of his charts. From then on it is up to the decision maker to 
resort to judgment, experience, imagination, hunches and 
luck. ‘““We have been more times wrong than we have been 
right,” said Edward Kletter, vice president and director of 
advertising of J. B. Williams Co., “as many advertisers in 
this business have experienced.” But Kletter’s sub-.500 bat- 
ting average has not discouraged his company from stepping 
up to the plate. Williams bought $7,629,626 worth of net- 
work time in 1960. 

All in all, network advertising turned out to be a far more 
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ook Bryant, chief of the FCC’s Network Study Staff, interrogates a witness. 


licated business than the FCC’s special staff had pre- 
y been led to think it was. In earlier hearings held 
the past several years, producers, directors, performers, 
tising agencymen, educators and representatives of 
s groups had testified. From some of them had come 
ents of information about sponsor practices. Now, in 
‘t-to-last phase of its investigation, the FCC’s Network 
Staff heard from the sponsors themselves. (Network 
itives will be the witnesses at the concluding hearings 
January. After that the record will be used in the 
‘ration of a report that presumably will support the 
request to Congress for a law giving it the power to 
ite the networks.) 
.ltogether 42 witnesses testified from Sept. 26 through 
In addition to the 41 high officials of companies 
network advertising there was Sam Northcross, vice 
lent in charge of television for the New York adver- 
agency, William Esty Co., who accompanied his 
Howard Gray, advertising manager of R. J. Reynolds 
co Co., to the stand.) 


The questioning of the 41 network advertisers (conducted 
under the direction of counsel Ashbrook Bryant, chief of 
the FCC’s Network Study Staff) was concerned mainly with 
these subjects: 

1. How much control do advertisers exercise over net- 
work programs? 

2. How do advertisers justify control over programs when 
they make no effort to exercise control over the editorial 
content of print media in which they buy ads? 

3. What would advertisers think of the introduction of 
the “magazine concept” in network television? 

4. What is the influence of television ratings? 

5. Is there a uniform standard of cost-per-thousand to 
which advertisers generally adhere? 

It was on the questions of control and its justification that 
the FCC staff got the most nearly unanimous and the most 
comprehensive replies. The television advertiser has become 
conditioned to believe that he buys proprietorship when he 
buys programs. “‘Since we pay the bill,” testified Douglas 
L. Smith, director of advertising and merchandising, S. C. 
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Johnson & Son, “we feel we have a right to insist that 
changes be made.” The Johnson bill for network time in 
1960 was $8,103,747. 

The advertisers justify their desire for program supervi- 
sion in several ways. 

Some of them have more confidence in themselves than in 
; their program suppliers. In explaining why his company 
: had “always figured prominently in our television program- 
ming,” Max Banzhaf, director of advertising, promotion 
and public relations, Armstrong Cork Co. ($4,181,034 net- 
work time in 1960), said that if the company relinquished 
supervision of its Circle Theatre, “the show would drift 
from the sound editorial policy we have established toward 
the sensational and tawdry. The historical evidence of 
what's happened to other television shows indicates this.” 


Why the sponsor wants a word 


Alfred A. Whittaker, vice president and advertising direc- 
tor of Bristol-Myers ($10,747,288), said the final authority 
for programming must be the network but that the adver- 
tiser must be in a position to “influence the decisions,’ and 
he gave five reasons for his views: 

“]. An advertiser is in a better position than a network 
to judge what program best meets the advertiser’s market- 
ing objectives. 

“2. An advertiser and his agency represent abilities and 
experience equal to that of the networks in making pro- 
gramming judgments. 

: “3. An advertiser provides financial support and is held 
responsible for the program by the viewing public. 

“4. An advertiser must have a certain degree of influence 
to insure delivery by the producer or network of shows 
maintaining the quality and characteristics contracted for. 

“5. An advertiser can and does make a notable contribu- 
tion to program excellence because of his interest in having 
the program under his sponsorship attain maximum per- 
formance levels. As a group, advertisers provide a wider 
pool of experience and, in many instances, a closer liaison 
with the public in reflecting the unacceptable standards of 
taste and decency.” 

Whittaker’s third reason, that the public holds the adver- 
tiser responsible, was emphasized by other witnesses. As 
Ebel of General Foods put it: “The word ‘sponsorship’ has 








: come to mean by the American public that a manufacturer 
| or advertiser is sponsoring not merely the commercial ad- 
vertisement but sponsoring the whole show, and we get the 


credit or we get the blame.” 

Robert E. Gorman, assistant vice president in charge of 
advertising of Allstate Insurance Co. ($2,790,973), was 
questioned on the same point. He was asked by the FCC 
attorney: 

“Is it true to say that the very factor of your identifica- 
tion with the program and its content is what you are 
seeking [in order] to create a favorable impression with 
the public?” 

“That is absolutely right,” said Gorman, “‘and the degree 
to which we are successful, as we become more successful, I 
will put it that way, we become more accountable. That is a 
fair way of putting it.” 

In somewhat different form, the same view was presented 
by J. Edward Dean, director of advertising of E. I. duPont 
($7,558,622). There is a difference, he said, in the account- 
ability the public assigns to advertisers who share participat- 
ing sponsorships with others and to those who assume full 
sponsorship of shows. As a participating sponsor in 28 differ- 
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ent shows last season, duPont exercised no control over pro- 
gram content. ‘““When we appear as sole sponsor, however,” 
said Dean, “we take on quite a different role. Here the 
program is identified as our company presentation. If it is in 
poor taste or if it represents viewpoints which can be re- 
garded as offensive or misleading, it is we who are held ac- 
countable by the public.” 

How can advertisers be sure that the public really holds 
them accountable? Have they conducted special research? 
No, said Dean, but they are sure of it because of letters that 
they get when the public is either pleased or displeased by 
a show. How many letters would he consider to be a mean- 
ingful indication of whether the public at large thinks 
duPont is to be praised or blamed for television shows it 
sponsors on a network? No special number, Dean said. The 
same line of questioning was pursued with several other 
advertisers with equally vague results. The advertisers’ be- 
lief in their accountability to the public has the certitude 
of dogma. If it has been put to the test of scientific research, 
no one bothered to mention it during this round of the 
hearings. 

Advertisers seem to make all ranges of intricate distinc- 
tions between the kinds of programs that require sponsor 
supervision and the kinds that do not. The distinctions, like 
the dogma of accountability itself, are not always logically 
explained. 

Kerryn King, vice president of Texaco ($12,161,822), 
asserted that his company had a strict hands-off policy on 
the Huntley-Brinkley News Report which it sponsors, but 
in the case of entertainment programs, “our policy is to 
evaluate each specific program on its merits before we de- 
cide whether or not to sponsor it.” When asked to explain 
the difference, he said: 

“The traditions of a free press in this country, we feel, 
are well established. Everybody knows what the rules are, 
and everybody feels quite confident that we had best leave 


Chief hearing examiner James Cunningham, sitting for the FCC. 






























LEONARD LAVIN ROBERT E. GORMAN T. M. HUNT 
Alberto-Culver Allstate Insurance Alcoa 
$8,822,038 $2,790,973 $3,492,926 
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81,034 $1,009,047 $10,747,288 $12,533,149 
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ROBERT A. DAVIS SAMUEL THURM LAWRENCE BRUFF 
Johnson Kraft Foods Lever Bros. Liggett & Myers 
3,747 $5,795,578 $28,613,140 $10,991,624 
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HALVERSTADT H. M. KENNEDY ROBERT ESKRIDGE TED BERGMANN 
& Gamble Prudential Insurance Ralston Purina Revion 
406,679 $3,766,861 $6,067,040 $4,219,880 
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D SHEPARD ROBERT McNELL KERRYN KING CHARLES UNDERHILL 
Jard Oil (N.J.) Sterling Drug Texaco U.S. Steel 
55 $15,358,919 $12,161,822 $3,298,618 
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RICHARD G. RETTIG 
American Home Prod. 
$33,376,057 





® € FORBES 
Chrysler 
$8,638,201 


M. A. SOQUERS 
General Mills 
$14,651,707 


DANIEL LADD 
P. Lorillard 
$7,755,281 


HOWARD GRAY 
R. J. Reynolds 
$15,891,416 





P. A. de TARNOWSKY 
Warner-Lambert 
$5,464,060 





These 41 share $423 million of experience in buying network television time 





JAMES W. COOK 
AT&T 
$1,904,364 


GEORGE LABODA 


Colgate-Palmolive 


$22,511,280 





GAIL SMITH 
General Motors 
$22,985,033 





HARRY SCHROETER 
National Biscuit 
$10,347,922 


THOMAS McCABE 
Scott Paper 
$4,020,948 





ROGER H. BOLIN 
Westinghouse 
$8,825,165 


ALBERT R. STEVENS 
American Tobacco 
$9,701,965 





ALBERT BROWN 
Corn Products 
$3,342,356 





MELVIN HELITZER 
Ideal Toy 
$37,790 





ROGER GREENE 
Philip Morris 
$11,245,448 





GLENN GUNDELL 
Sealtest Foods 
$2,743,233 





EDWARD KLETTER 
J. B. Williams 
$7,629,626 
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the reporting of news to professionals who are willing to 
abide by those standards. 

‘“‘Now when it comes to the presentation of an entertain- 
ment show, on which we have to put our name, let’s say 
we are going to sponsor it singly . . . then whether we like 
it or not, the viewer will hold us responsible for what 
appears on that show, whether he likes it or doesn’t like it.” 

An amplified version of that attitude was supplied by 
Peter G. Peterson, president of Bell & Howell ($1,009,047). 
In his prepared statement he had made a vigorous argument 
for a separation of advertising and editorial control over 
news and information programs. Under questioning about 
his opinion on advertiser influence over entertainment 
shows, he said: “When one gets into aesthetic areas of en- 
tertainment, where the advertiser does get association, favor- 
able or otherwise, I suspect it is a legitimate kind of censor- 
ship, perhaps intrusion, to have the sponsor concerned with 
the nature of the show, if only because he either benefits or 
is hurt by the nature of the show.” 

The distinction Peterson drew seemed the more obscure 
because of a recent experience of his company. A week be- 
fore his FCC appearance Bell & Howell had been threat- 
ened with boycotts by southern dealers and customers after 
the presentation of “Walk in My Shoes,” a documentary 
examining the Negro point of view that was broadcast on 
the Bell & Howell Close-Up. The ingredients in that docu- 
mentary—on which Bell & Howell meticulously refrained 
from bringing influence—were identical to those that Pe- 
terson listed as reasons for a sponsor’s censoring entertain- 
ment shows. 

In the testimony of the 41 witnesses it became evident 
that the surveillance system is almost universal, although 
it varies in intensity from advertiser to advertiser. At the 
low range of intensity are sponsors like Bell & Howell which 
exercises no control over the treatment of its documentaries 
but which wrote into its agreement with the network the 
stipulation that the subjects would be selected “in consulta- 
tion with Bell & Howell.” The high range of intensity is 
exemplified (and may have been invented) by the biggest 
network advertiser of all, Procter & Gamble ($46,406,679 
network time in 1960). 

During the testimony of Albert N. Halverstadt, P&G's 
general advertising manager, FCC attorneys made public 
for the first time a strict, 21-point “Editorial Policy” that 
has been in use by P&G for years. The policy governs the 
tight supervision that all P&G agencies are expected to exert 
over all P&G shows. The P&G policy boiled down to a list of 
prohibitions intended to prevent the broadcast of any pro- 
gram that might arouse the antagonism of any body of 
opinion, however small. As Halverstadt himself explained: 
“We don’t want to give offense to groups that are in good 
standing in their community, and that’s exactly what we 
mean, no matter how many groups there are of that sort.” 

Other advertisers may not be as rigid as P&G in matching 
their programs to their advertising objectives, but there 
are few that disassociate the two entirely. 

Said Richard E. Forbes, director of corporate advertising 
of Chrysler Corp. ($8,638,201 network time in 1960): 
Chrysler wants the right “mood” in a show. “On certain 


shows certain presentations may so excite the viewer and ~~ 


the listener that he is completely removed from any normal 
approach with what an advertiser is trying to do, and this 
is to register a sales message. . Generally speaking, I 
would avoid controversy.” 

Said Henry M. Kennedy, second vice president in charge 
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of public relations and advertising, Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America ($3,766,861): The objective of his com- 
pany’s sponsorship of Twentieth Century is “winning 
friends.” ““There are certain controversial subjects that we 
would prefer not to telecast.”’ 

Or as Halverstadt of P&G put it: “We do not have the 
kind of evidence or knowledge that says a particular type 
of program is a particularly good environment for our com- 
mercials from the standpoint of commercial effectiveness. 
We would, nevertheless, be anxious to sponsor programs 
that we think offer good entertainment and ones which 
would be of a cheerful, entertaining nature as compared 
with one that would make an audience sob.” 

In his testimony Gail Smith, director of advertising, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. ($22,985,033) displayed the vestiges of 
his former association with P&G (where he worked from 
1943 to 1957, the last three years as head of P&G’s program- 
ming, commercial production and media sections). He 
identified as now in use at General Motors a set of editing 
guidelines that is a shortened version of P&G’s “Editorial 
Policy,” and he summarized GM’s current policy this way: 
“We have elected to avoid being concerned with matters 
that are controversial, and we endeavor to see that the 
programs with which we are associated do not become in- 
volved with controversial matters. . .. We are interested in 
maintaining the good will of all groups.” 


The importance of being well liked 


The objectives of Philip Morris Inc. ($11,245,448) were 
described this way by the vice president and director of 
advertising, Roger M. Greene: “The viewing audience 
should include as many potential customers for our products 
as possible. The impact of the program should be such as 
to leave with the viewers a favorable impression of the en- 
tire show, including the product sponsoring it.” 

Thomas B. McCabe Jr., vice president in charge of in- 
ternal marketing, Scott Paper Co. ($4,020,948), said: “In 
order to maximize their advertising value, programs carry- 
ing our commercials should be entertaining and enjoyable 
and create a favorable feeling for those watching.” 

General Mills ($14,651,707) has a special rule for judging 
any show it sponsors in the evening with the intention of 
reaching a family audience. In the words of Marshall A. 
Souers, director of media and shows, “We would not want 
it to contain scenes that might in any way be unappetizing 
and provide therefore an unfavorable climate for a food 
commercial.” 

The same rule applies at General Foods, as explained by 
Ed Ebel: “We have a feeling that eating is a pleasant ex- 
perience. And therefore we think that our shows should be 
compatible with that, and therefore we have definitely gone 
in for what you might call light entertainment shows and 
more situation comedies than any other, although that is no 
ironclad rule, but it must be light, it must be pleasant.” 

Between them General Mills and General Foods last year 
occupied $33,275,355 worth of television network time with 
programs that by their own definitions whetted appetites 
without satisfying them. 

It is fairly common practice for advertisers to require that 


products of the kind they sell be handled with special care 


in the programs that they sponsor. 

Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. ($12,533,149) insists, 
as explained by John W. Burgard, vice president in charge 
of advertising, that on its shows the use of tobacco products 
should be “casual and incidental” and not treated in a de- 

To page 76 
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By JAcK B. WEINER 


N or long ago, Mattel Inc., toy manufacturers, received 
this letter from a man in Arizona: 

“Dear Sir: A few months ago some idiot gave my daugh- 
ter one of your Barbie dolls, and I want you to know that 
it has become one of the family. God knows it should; it’s 
the first time we’ve had a doll in the house that costs more 
to clothe than the kids. Is it possible, I wonder, to list her 
1s a dependent for income-tax purposes? 

“But I digress. My immediate problem is this: my little 
irl decided to get Barbie married off—which is a good idea 
in my book, especially if she decides to move to another 
city. It was then I discovered the price of a Barbie wedding 
outfit and I want to say this is the approximate amount I 
had intended to spend for my daughter’s wedding. I do not 
oppose this marriage, but I wondered if you might have 
something less expensive—for example, a Barbie Doll 
Elopement Outfit? 

“Any suggestions you have will be greatly appreciated. 
Barbie is not pregnant so there is no real rush.” 

Funny? Officials at Mattel think so. They’ve been laugh- 
ing all the way to the bank. 

So have officials of most leading toy companies who, in 
weddings of their own, have tied the knot with TV to the 

irtual exclusion of all other advertising media. 

lime was, during pre-birthday or pre-Christmas seasons, 
yhen a child would respond to parental inquiries of “What 
would you like?” in rather vague generic terms. 

But television has changed all that. Now, the kids don’t 
even wait to be asked. They buzz away from the TV set 
ind plead for, not a doll, but a Barbie doll, a Patti Playpal 
doll, a Kissy doll, a Hedda-get-bedda doll, ad infinitum. 

Che kids, from the time they’re old enough to see the 
moving images and hear the cajoling voices of the M.C.s, 


learn to want not a game, but Captain Kangaroo Color- 


forms, Bop Baseball, Number Please and Scrabble. 
lelevision has revolutionized toy-buying habits in just 








a few years, years during which toy companies have 
strengthened their ties to the medium with a degree of 
enthusiasm that is almost frightening. Even the toy makers 
themselves, worldly citizens of an industry that is fast ap- 
proaching a $2 billion annual stride, seem somewhat awed 
at what TV has helped them to accomplish. 

It was clear from the start, when Mattel pioneered as 
a participating sponsor on NBC’s Mickey Mouse Club in 
1955, that TV was a natural. Newspapers and magazines 
couldn’t do the trick, since most kids under 10 don’t read 
newspapers or magazines. Radio couldn’t be much more 
effective than print media, since the tiny targets of toy 
advertising have only limited ability to comprehend that 
medium. 

Television, however, with its triple-threat combination of 
sight, sound and motion, keeps small fry enthralled. On 
TV, toys can be demonstrated to kids by other kids—can 
literally be brought into each potential child-customer’s 
home day after day and night after night and bounced, 
shaken, rolled, pasted, walked or what have you until 
young eyes pop out with wanting. 

The most powerful testimonial to the kind of job TV 
has been doing for the toy makers can be found in a simple 
comparison of television investments as they relate to re- 
tail sales for the years 1956 and 1960. In 1956 the industry 
invested $1.8 million in spot and network television ad- 
vertising. Retail sales were $1.33 billion. 

Four years later, in 1960, the industry invested $7.3 mil- 
lion in TV advertising, an increase of only $514 million, 
while sales reached $1.7 billion, an increase of $365 million! 

Television has performed another important service for 
the toy industry. Four or five years ago, most toys were 
sold during the pre-Christmas season, and most advertising 
dollars were spent in a big pre-Christmas “blast.” However, 
the toy makers have begun to learn that year-round TV 
advertising can help expand limited seasonal activity into 
52-weeks-a-year revenues. 

Traditionally, the first six to eight months of the year 
had been considered ‘‘dog days” for toy sales. Not any 
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longer. This year, IT'V expenditures during the first six 
months came to almost $214 million—an increase of almost 
380% over the $636,000 that was spent in the first six 
months of 1958. Ideal Toy is now a 40-week-a-year TV ad- 
vertiser, compared to just 14 weeks two years ago; Mattel 
has been an all-year advertiser for several years; Remco, 
too, is now a year-round TV advertiser. 

A year or two ago, shortly after the TV-toy romance had 
bloomed into a pattern of mutual enrichment, an unhappy 
and somewhat sordid chapter unfolded. Several manufac- 
turers, who had realized that promises of heavy TV promo- 
tion for their toys would make it a lot easier to sell to 
distributors, began to tamper with the truth. Some, who 
had been TV investors in the several-hundred-thousand- 
dollar class, began to talk in terms of “several million.” 
Others, not quite so bold (who had never done much ad- 
vertising at all, let alone TV advertising), bought a few 
spots and ground out releases that waxed eloquent about 
“saturation spot television.” 

The toy industry has always been extremely competitive, 
even somewhat chaotic, and the exaggerated claims just 
added to the confusion. More important, though, unsus- 
pecting distributors and retailers who stocked up on certain 
toys in anticipation of “saturation TV” and “huge network 
investments” were left holding a very large bag at year’s 
end. Their inventories were all out of whack: the toys they 
had stocked in direct relationship to exaggerated TV sched- 
ules gathered dust on their shelves; the toys that had been 
well advertised were in short supply. 

To make things even worse, some manufacturers under- 
estimated the potential effectiveness of their TV advertis- 
ing. Distribution of their toys and games was poorly 
planned, and supply fell far short of demand. 

When tallies of toy company TV expenditures for 1960 
were released this year by TvB, many in the industry were 
surprised at the final totals. 

Significantly, when Ideal recently announced its 1961 
Christmas promotion plans, Abe Kent, the company’s vice 
president for merchandising, lashed out at manufacturers 
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“who will just buy a few spots and then say to the trade, 
‘We're very big in TV this year.’” Ideal itself spent 
$656,550 in network and spot TV last year. 

Exaggeration of TV schedules is lessening to a consider- 
able degree. The retailer has become much more sophisti- 
cated about TV advertising, more “in the know” about TV 
advertising costs. He has learned to scrutinize promotional 
material, to compare claims with what he has learned about 
the actualities of the medium. 

When a representative of a relatively small toy manu- 
facturer claims the line will be “pre-sold” to consumers 
with “two network shows and spot saturation,” it’s likely 
that the retailer will send him packing. There is no under- 
estimating TV’s ability to pre-sell merchandise and brand 
names, but actuality is one thing and misrepresentation is 
something else entirely. 

Another abuse that developed in toy advertising on TV 
had to do with the commercials themselves. Several com- 
panies, apparently carried away with the impact of sales 
messages beamed at youngsters, began to produce and air 
commercials that were grossly misleading. Toys were glam- 
orized and made to seem more than they actually were. 
Plastic toy tanks, for example, have been shown in TV 
commercials in realistic battle sequences, complete with 
fire, smoke and sounds of devastation. Dinky plastic rockets 
have been made to look like $10 items in television presen- 
tations. 

Here again, considerable progress has been made, this 
time through a cooperative effort of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters’ Television Code Review Board and 
the Toy Manufacturers of the U.S.A. Inc., trade association 
for the industry. In June the TV Code Board approved a 
group of toy advertising guidelines that were designed to 
prevent unethical or misleading advertising appeals to 
youngsters. Subsequently, the board’s action was endorsed 
by Edward P. Parker, president of Toy Manufacturers of 
the U.S.A. 

The board noted that children, especially pre-schoolers, 
are highly dependent on the guidance and direction of the 
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idult world around them—television included—for their in- 
dividual development. And since younger children are not 
always able to discern the credibility of what they watch, 
they pose an ethical responsibility for others “to protect 
them from their own susceptibilities.” With these points in 
mind, the board adopted these ‘“‘common sense”’ guidelines: 
{. Dramatic Representation 
a) Avoid demonstrations or dramatizations that show a 
toy in use in a manner that is not authentic; dramatizations 
from real life staged without clearly qualifying their rela- 
tionship to the toy; demonstrations suggesting attributes 
not inherent in the toy as purchased; unfair glamorization 
of the product via large displays, dazzling visual effects and 
yuunds of the real life objects. 
Seek to place the toy in a framework of a play en- 


REMCO IDEAL 
$796,990 $656,550 


ronment performing in a way accurately representing 
the toy; sounds, movements and settings for the toy which 
1 child reasonably is capable of reproducing. 

II. Sense of Value (price and status motivation) 

Avoid over-simplification such as “only” and “just” 
yplied to the price of a toy exceeding a few dollars; pre- 
imption that a toy requiring a material investment can be 

had for the asking; appeals contending that, if a child has 
toy, he betters his peers or, lacking it, will invite their 
mtempt or ridicule. 

Seek to present a toy on its actual merits as a_play- 

III. Methods of Presentation 
Avoid hammering the sales message to demand a 
hild’s attention. 
b) Seek an approach to a child appealing to his imagi- 


Big play on small budgets: The top toy makers’ 1960 TV spending 


nation while supplying him with the facts he should know 
about the toy. 

How effective has the program been during the four 
months that have elapsed since its initiation? Recently 
NAB’s New York Code Office, which has been spending 
considerable time in implementing the guidelines with re- 
spect to a number of this year’s commercials, reported that 
“cooperation of advertisers and their agencies has been re- 
assuring.” 

Stockton Helffrich, director of NYCO, reported that al- 
though many commercials had been prepared before the 
announcement of the Code Board’s effort in behalf of good 
standards for toy advertising, where clearly necessary, ad- 
vertisers have gone to the expense of revising commercials 
to bring them into compliance with the guidelines. 


Boas ods abe 


AMERICAN DOLL 
$397,164 


LOUIS MARX 
$483,990 


“In some exceptional cases,” Helffrich reported, ‘time 
and expense did not justify radical changes which under or- 
dinary circumstances would have been feasible and desir- 
able. However, reasonable revisions were brought about 
with the understanding that further qualifications will be 
incorporated in any similar future commercials.” 

At this writing the New York Code Office has viewed 
commercials for the following toy manufacturers: Ameri- 
can Doll and Toy Corp., DeLuxe Reading Co., A. C. Gil- 
bert Co., Ideal Toy Corp., The Lionel Corp., Louis Marx 


--and Co., Mattel Inc., Remco and Eldon Industries. In ad- 


dition, NYCO has contacted other toy manufacturers ad- 
vertising on television. Copies of the guidelines were for- 
warded, and the advertisers and their agencies were advised 
that they will be used as criteria for commercial copy ac- 
ceptance by Code subscriber stations. 
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Helffrich pointed out that the guidelines are strong only 
to the degree Code subscribers help enforce them, and that 
their effectiveness depends on Code stations. Especially im- 
portant, he warned, is the careful checking of local live 
commercials on “kiddy” shows and local film spots not dis- 
tributed nationally. 

Another practice that has presented problems to the 
broadcasting and toy industries is jobber brokerage of TV 
time on local stations. Brokerage by toy jobbers and dis- 
tributors has to do with advance purchases of sizable blocks 
of time on children’s programs—at discount rates—and sub- 
sequent resale of that time to toy manufacturers at prices 
that are usually somewhat greater. The practice is on the 
decline, having reached a peak during late 1960 and early 
1961. 





COLORFORMS LIONEL 
$345,450 $293,710 $244,218 





Pengo Sales Co. (Pensig & Gordon) of Los Angeles is one 
such jobber. According to Melvin Helitzer, director of ad- 
vertising of Ideal Toy Co., Pengo is one of the largest “ad- 
vertisers” in Los Angeles, purchasing blocks of time on a 
52-weeks-a-year basis and reselling the time to toy manu- 
facturers. “Pengo enjoys favorable rates on top kids’ shows, 
and we find it advantageous to buy time through them. 
They provide us-not only with favorable spot positions, but 
also with local merchandising, tie-ins, and extensive promo- 
tion,” Helitzer said. 

However, he added, some jobbers that have bought up 
time in local cities “are getting themselves into trouble” 
with local stations because they haven’t been able to fulfill 
their contracts. “Such jobbers,” he said, “are causing head- 
aches for the toy manufacturers.” 

Jobbers have chalked up considerable profits during the 
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past few years, in several ways. Some jobbers have made a 
good part of their income in the spread between the rate 
they pay to the station for spots and the rate they charge 
to toy companies. Many jobbers have small agencies (in- 
deed, many are their own “house” agencies) that merely are 
agencies of record and offer little or no creative services. 
For their “‘services’”’ they sometimes receive 15% com- 
mission from the toy company on top of the 15% that has 
already been deducted from the media bill. 

Discussions with insiders in the toy field reveal that more 
and more toy companies have begun to express resentment 
toward the idea of being at the mercy of a “monopoly.” 
They have found that jobbers tend to be dictatorial in 
their offerings, sometimes forcing “fringe buys” as a “‘con- 
dition” for providing the prime early evening spots in which 





MILTON BRADLEY 
$204,850 $200,950 


toy Companies are primarily interested. Some manufactur- 
ers, like Mattel, Louis Marx and General Toy find that 
they can earn larger discounts on their own (by virtue of 
heavy TV investments) than they can earn through jobber 
arrangements. They have begun to question the wisdom of 
sharing overall jobber discounts with smaller toy com- 
panies (competitors, actually) who would not be able to 
earn such discounts if they didn’t deal with a jobber. 

Further, the larger advertising agencies have begun to 
look with a jaundiced eye on stations that engage in so- 
called ‘“‘rinky-dink” brokerage practices. Such practices tend 
to hurt the overall station image and, in the long run, tend 
to make large agencies take a hard second look at the sta- 
tion for other buys going into the market. 

Local stations have opened the door to brokerage pri- 


marily for the long-term contracts such arrangements have 
To page 81 
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n 1950, the start of the industry’s golden bonanza of sales, 
I no fewer than 140 companies were manufacturing tele- 
vision sets. Today there are 40. And of those, 12 account for 
more than 90% of all television set sales. 

To explain this drastic drop-off, which seems to mirror 
the progressive deterioration of a once-lusty industry, the 
Electronic Industries Association reports, “Industry com- 
petition and maturity have effectuated a gradual decline in 
the number of TV equipment producers. . .” 

Last June, W. Walter Watts, president and chairman 
of the board of the RCA Sales Corporation, spelled it out 
in terms considerably more down to earth. 

“In less than 10 years,” Watts said, ‘we saturated the mar- 
ket with black-and-white receivers. Now we face the chal- 
lenge of obsoleting each of those black-and-white sets with 
a radically new instrument if we are to continue to grow as 
an industry.” 

Watts implied that the radically new instruments would 
be color television sets. Most manufacturers disagree. Al- 
though many are investing in such research projects as three- 
dimensional TV, or small transistorized boxes that_could 
project a TV picture on an entire wall, or exploration of 
such phenomena as the amplification of light, a truly dif- 
ferent TV set is not envisioned in the foreseeable future. 

To most set manufacturers, however, it’s a moot point 
whether their now relatively static industry will be re-revo- 
lutionized by “radically new instruments.” They are pri- 
marily concerned with the here-and-now of selling today’s 
sets to today’s one-set family, either as a replacement or as 
an extra set. To a lesser degree, they are becoming con- 
cerned with the sale of color sets. 

In a sense, they are still examining the various marketing 
phenomena that enabled them to blanket a TV-less land 
with TV sets in less than a decade; they are still analyzing 
the appeal of a product that, in Walter Watts’ words, “has 
had the fastest rate of growth of any product ever introduced 
to the American market.” 

The rate of growth saw its first great spurt in 1950. At 
that year’s start, little more than 4.5 million American homes 
possessed the magic boxes and bore the distinction of being 
known as “TV homes” (a number less than one-tenth of 
today’s 48 million TV homes, as reported by TELEVISION 
MaAGAzINE). By the end of 1950 an additional 6,132,000 sets 
had been sold—a whopping 314-million unit sales increase 
over the previous year. 

During the next five years, manufacturers and dealers 
reaped a golden harvest. Unit sales were high and prices 
were high. In the earliest days of the boom a 10-inch set 
went for about $375. 

The industry’s sales curve rose steadily, reaching a peak 
annual unit figure of 7,421,000 for 1955. Abruptly then, 
sales declined sharply. The bottom fell out of the market. 

With the end of the boom, the situation changed dras- 
tically for TV set manufacturers. Sales figures tapered off— 
from 6.8 million units in 1956 to 6.5 million units in 1957 
to 5.1 million units in 1958. Panic was the password and 
with rising inventories, sets were dumped on the market at 
lower and lower prices. Only in 1959 did the sales curve 
begin to turn once more, and then only slightly—to 5.7 mil- 
lion units. Although the Electronic Industries Association 
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WHAT CAN THEY DO FOR AN ENCORE? 
The set manufacturing industry went from nothing to boom in an amazingly short time. 
Then came the slow-down that persists today. The industry needs a new sales incentive. 
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estimates that 6.2 million sets will be sold this year, the sets 
are being sold at prices even lower than in previous years. 

A “mince-no-words” appraisal of the situation came last 
April from RCA president John Burns. In a speech that 
discussed primarily the future of color television, he com- 
mented at one point to dealers in attendance: “Let’s face 
the fact that black-and-white TV business will be around 
for some time to come. We aim to make, as you aim to sell, 
the finest products on the market. But let us not delude our- 
selves about the nature of the business. Black-and-white TV 
does not come under my definition of a growth operation, 
nor does it come under yours.”’ 

A lot happened to the television set industry in a com- 
paratively short ten-year span. In 1950 the manufacture of 
consumer products (especially television sets) represented 
more than half of the output of the entire American elec- 
tronics industry. The other half of the industry’s $2.6 bil- 
lion output in 1950 was made up of industrial and military 
products. 

Next, a period of phenomenal growth took place; by the 
end of 1960 the electronics industry had expanded almost 
four-fold, to a record high of $9.75 billion at the factory 
sales level. Growth, however, was mainly in the area of 
military products. Consequently, last year the manufacture 
of television sets represented less than 814% of the elec- 
tronics industry’s total output. 

For this 814%, for this relatively stagnant segment of the 
electronics industry, competition is tougher than ever to- 
day, not only among the manufacturers themselves, but also 
at the retail level. 

Of the 5.9 million sets sold last year, 3.2 million were 
portables and table models, 2.5 million were consoles, and 
about 200,000 were TV-phonograph combinations. In pur- 
chasing the more expensive consoles, one manufacturer said, 
people usually go to a regular TV dealer. With portables, 
however, a great many consumers in the larger markets turn 
to discounters, many of whom will sacrifice high markups 
in exchange for high volume. In fact, manufacturers com- 
plain, a great many discounters will sell a portable or a table 
model for “‘a $10 bill.” (With the larger investment for a 
console, the consumer seems to prefer the personalized treat- 
ment, delivery, installation, and guarantee provided in an 
overall “package” by a _ neighborhood radio-television 
dealer.) 

Discounting, which as a practice has been growing rap- 
idly in major markets, hurts regular dealers. This is one 
reason why manufacturers have steadily increased tube size, 
and have added refinements such as remote controls, sleep 
switches, and so on. Such refinements have meant better 
sets for the consumer, of course, but they also add to the 
set’s price, and tend to provide higher dollar volume for 
dealers than sets without such refinements. 

Recommended price structure for an average set allows 
a 10% to 12% distributor markup and a 25% to 30% 
dealer markup. According to one manufacturer, the list 
price of a set is suggested on this basis. Theoretically, then, 
a table model that is sold at retail for $200 costs the cealer 
about $150. In turn, the same set costs the distributor about 
$135. This structure, however, is only recommended; dis- 
count operations change the breakdown radically. 

During the early 1950s, set manufacturers discovered 
that TV, as a made-to-order advertising medium for their 
wares, could provide striking sales results. Advertisers who 
shared the bonanza, using TV to sell TV, as it were, in- 
cluded Philco (Philco TV Playhouse), General Electric 

To page 70 
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The prospects of color TV were enhanced this year by Zenith’s 
entry, along with others, into tint production. But most of this 
interest was prompted by dealer demand, not inner conviction. 











Changing shape of sets: an early RCA production-line model, 
a contemporary in-home portable, a Japanese battery portable 
and RCA’s planned purse-size TV, which buyers won’t see soon. 





RCA’s W. Walter Watts (left) and President John Burns dis- 
play other futuristic designs on the company’s planning boards. 
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TV NEWS 


By ALBERT R. KROEGER 


A FTER a flirtation of nearly a decade, the television net- 
works have found romance. Their new darling is news 
and public affairs, a hungry youngster that is fattening 
under a loving diet of dollars and programming time. If it 
cannot return ratings points, it can return prestige. The 
status-conscious networks are not asking for more. 

In entertainment, ABC, CBS and NBC have become 
buyers rather than creators. Only in news have they a real 
chance to show competitive and creative superiority—or 
lack of it. News is the new status symbol of the networks 
and they are running hard for the plaudits and the lead. 

Television’s journalism explosion, which blasted into 
network prime time last season with more than 200 pro- 
gramming hours and has still more planned for this year, is 
now a three-way race. The approximate combined 1961 op- 
erating budget of the three networks’ news departments is 
$55 million. Electronic journalism is clearly no longer a 
stepchild but a full-fledged member of the network family. 

Three men stand in command of this new adventure: 
Richard S. Salant, president of CBS News; William R. Mc- 
Andrew, executive vice president of NBC News, and James 
C. Hagerty, vice president in charge of News, Special Events 
and Public Affairs, the more cumbersome title at ABC. On 
their talents and decisions rides a large part of the prestige 
of their networks. 

Among the network news divisions, but more heavily be- 
tween CBS and NBC, there is an intense competition which 
stiffens as they grow older and more powerful. Their re- 
ward for a good documentary or coverage of a special event 
is not always a “good” share of audience. The real reward 
is prestige; favorable nods by the TV critics which reflect 
favorably on the networks and their efforts in the “public” 
behalf—even just the inner knowledge of a job well-handled, 
a controversial topic examined, a kernel of knowledge or 
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THE ASCENDING STAR OF TV NEWS 


a basket of worms left to mold, or shake, public opinion. 

lo characterize each network news and public affairs 
operation is difficult. Each has gone through and is going 
through phases. Measured by public impact to date, there 
are two close leaders, one challenger in the making. 

CBS News, until last year, was clearly in the lead. In its 
formative years it leaned heavily on the erudite, videogenic 
Edward R. Murrow. It built a brilliant staff of reporters. 
With its “star system” and heavy voice of authority, with 
Murrow and his CBS partner Fred W. Friendly pioneering 
the TV documentary in See Jt Now, CBS swept TV’s jour- 
nalistic honors. 

railing along behind CBS News, uneasy in its shadow 
over the last decade, has been NBC News. While growing 
and showing flashes of ability, this operation just couldn't 
seem to run out from under the shadow of the CBS stars. 
Che success of the Murrow ventures was certainly a factor 
in arousing NBC to greater efforts, but success is a thing 
man-made, and NBC found its men. 

Chet Huntley and David Brinkley were brought together 
by NBC News for the 1956 political conventions. They 
gravitated into the nightly Huntley-Brinkley Report, they 
returned for the 1960 conventions and swept the Nielsen 
competition. With “the interwoven pair,’ NBC News has 
found the happy blend of public acceptance it was lacking. 

CBS News does not admit to a fall-off in popularity or 
ibility. But Murrow—and to some the fire—has gone out of 
CBS. And it is coincidental with the departure of its top 
commentator (now director of the U.S. Information Ag- 
ency) and the rise of NBC that CBS News went into reor- 
ganization starting late last year. 


The new kid on the block 


\BC News is the new kid on the block, just a runt, bare- 
boned and unsophisticated but driving and ambitious. In 
1 neighborhood dominated by two strapping giants, this 
youngster is tugging on pants legs and yelling to be heard. 
(he giants only nod at him in token recognition, but he is 
2rowing and getting louder. 

\fter years of neglect, the ABC management has stated 
its intention of building a news department that will in 
time rival those of CBS and NBC. An earnest start has been 
made this year; staff building and more news time is the 
immediate job and a sound documentary series, Close-Up, is 
the base of a public affairs start. 

How far the network news departments go, how much air 
time allotted them, are up to their parents. Information 
programming is largely a red ink affair, but since the net- 
work agreement of two years ago to expand information 
programming at peak viewing periods—with or without 
sponsor support (the “Doerfer Plan” after a suggestion by 
former FCC Chairman John Doerfer)—the newsmen have 
been given power before unheard of. 

A network news organization is only as good as its per- 
sonnel. A large measure of its success is in the faces, voices, 
competence and material of its on-the-air personalities, the 
front men who are the link with the viewing public. But a 
larger measure of credit in what is TV’s largest team opera- 
tion goes to the men behind all of the others—Messrs. Salant, 
McAndrew and Hagerty. 





‘Down with mellifluous voices, handsome faces—give me trained hard-nosed reporters” 





Salant and Hagerty are new in their jobs this year. Mc- 
Andrew is the veteran, director of NBC News since 1954, 
its top man since 1958. 

In a composite of personality and experience, all are 
different. McAndrew and Hagerty are accomplished news- 
men, McAndrew with the United Press in Washington be- 
fore moving into radio news work with NBC, Hagerty with 
the New York Times as political reporter before his promi- 
nence on the national scene as presidential news secretary. 
He has no practical broadcast experience. 

Salant is by training, and most of his professional years, 
a lawyer, initially in government, later in private practice 
and then as a legalistic spokesman for CBS Inc. before 
the FCC and Congressional committees. He moved into CBS 
News from the top of the broadcast organization, largely as 
an administrative reorganizer. 

Hagerty is undoubtedly the most colorful of the trio. 
At 52, oldest of the news chiefs, he is the recognizable pub- 
lic figure, compact, rugged-looking, frank-talking. News 
still gravitates toward him and with rough polish he has 
been vocal in ABC News’ behalf, moved rapidly in on a new 
job in a medium that obviously excites him. 

If Hagerty has much to learn about television, he has the 
news game down cold. His is the most difficult job in the 
matter of performance. ABC News, while building, has also 
to show accomplishment. To the Hagerty rallying cry of 
“Down with mellifluous voices and handsome faces . . . give 
me trained hard-nosed reporters,” his competitors say “rub- 
bish.” They will match their “polished” reporter-com- 
mentators against anyone’s, news beat for news beat. 

In contrast to tough-minded Jim Hagerty, NBC’s Bill 
McAndrew is low-key, quiet, a serious, easy-going profes- 
sional who has outlasted both Hagerty’s and Salant’s pre- 
decessors at ABC and CBS (John Daly and Sig Mickelson). 
More than any one man, McAndrew has quietly and effi- 
ciently built the NBC news operation into its present pow- 
erful position. 

Hagerty has given ABC’s news department a needed shot 
of morale and a sense of being in the running. But if Hag- 
erty is “liked” and “respected” at ABC (which he is), Mc- 
Andrew is simply “adored” by his NBC News colleagues, 
commands a fierce loyalty. He has the knack of making 
people want to work for him and with him. 

Dick Salant, like Hagerty, has no firmly established track 
record. He has been close to news for a number of years 
but is not a practitioner. At 47 (five months older than 
McAndrew), he is intellectual, precise, almost clinical. His 
personality is crackling. He reacts quickly to everything, 
cuts to the core of a problem in a flash and has the solution 
ready. 

Salant has been the “man from the 20th floor” sent down 
to do a job—reorganize CBS News. If at first unnerving for 
CBS News staffers, Salant’s “no fooling . . . get things done 
attitude” has given off a sense of confidence and a new feel- 
ing of direction. 

Salant often pretends to a lack of knowledge about news, 
but he has a personal as well as professional interest in it. 
“Don’t kid yourself,” says a CBS executive, “this guy knows 
more than he will admit. He has the mind to master the 
job.” 
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Bill McAndrew: New glory for an old pro 


faye in radio-T'V news, William Robert McAndrew 
stands today as the most accomplished of network news’ 
big three. He was born in Washington, D.C., on September 
7, 1914. His father, William S. McAndrew, now retired and 
living in Covington, Ky., worked for the U.S. Government 
Printing Office. A married sister lives in Washington. 

McAndrew’s drift to news was no accident. One of his 
uncles was managing editor of the Washington Herald, an- 
other was political editor on the Washington Star. And 
while in college, he worked as a stringer for the Herald. 

McAndrew majored in economics at Catholic University, 
was freshman editor of the school paper (he was sports edi- 
tor in his senior year, “a comedown’’) and graduated with 
an A.B. in economics in June 1935. 

The 21-year-old expected to take a job with the Herald 
but his uncle looked unfavorably on bringing “family” in. 
McAndrew, however, did land a $10 a week copy boy job 
with the United Press in Washington. 

“The bureau wasn’t overstaffed,” remembers McAndrew, 
“so I got a chance to do a lot.”’ Today, at length and in de- 
tail, he recalls covering a kidnaping, a murder, Senate 
hearings on the veteran’s bonus and air safety. (“Bill,” says 
a friend, “is pure and simple a news buff. He loves to chase 
fire-engines.”’) 

McAndrew remained two years with the UP, was up to 
reporter status and $20 a week before he moved over to the 
NBC News department in Washington as news editor and 
managing editor on the Esso Reporter radio show on wrc, 
at the better-than-wire-service salary of $42.50. 

During the next four years he worked on various aspects 
of NBC News’ Washington operation, left it in 1940 to 
serve as executive news director of Broadcasting Magazine 
in Washington. 

Early in 1942 McAndrew gave his career another twist, 
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became head of the information program for the Board of 
Economic Warfare. (‘I was chief for six months, and I had 
enough of government.’’) 

After his run-in with bureaucracy, McAndrew went back 
to broadcasting, joined ABC in Washington as an editor 
for the late newscaster, Earl Godwin. 


NBC News’ “Mr. Washington” 


McAndrews stayed 18 months with ABC and then, in 
January 1944, rejoined NBC Washington, taking over 
direction of the news room. During the next five years he 
was “Mr. Washington” for NBC News, managing and hir- 
ing some of the key men in NBC’s news organization— 
Robert McCormick, Morgan Beatty and, in 1945, a slow- 
drawling, 25-year-old Southerner named David Brinkley 
(who was given a 10-minute local news commentary show). 

Remembers one job applicant, not hired by McAndrew 
but now an executive with another network: “I saw Bill in 
1946 on a recommendation from a friend. He didn’t have a 
spot open, he didn’t know me from Adam, but he sat down 
with me for an hour during a busy day, gave me advice and 
a list of contacts. You don’t find this often .. . a lovely man.” 

In 1948 McAndrew moved over to a higher administra- 
tive post within NBC—station manager for the NBC-owned 
outlets in Washington, wrc-Tv and wrec. With this experi- 
ence under him he got the call to come to New York head- 
quarters in 1951 to work under Davidson Taylor, then a 
general production executive, director of public affairs 
and news head. 

McAndrew was made manager of news and special events 
for the NBC-TV and NBC Radio networks in mid-52, be- 
came director of NBC News in October 1954, was pro- 
moted to vice president in 1958 and was made executive 
vice president late last year. 

McAndrew is generally credited with getting his own way 
at NBC News late in 1957 with the coming to the network 
of Robert Kintner. Kintner, upped to network president 
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and there’s McAndrew,” says one NBC staffer, “with the benign smile of an abbot” 


in July 1958, separated the news department from the net- 
work, made it in effect a separate division with McAndrew 
reporting directly to him instead of through a layer of exec- 
utives which, according to one NBC News executive, ‘made 
it damn hard to get news on the air.” 

McAndrew’s talent has seemingly been to stay in the back- 
xround while building a solid news and public affairs 
operation. He has opened more overseas news bureaus, 
hired and built up a team of correspondents which, if not 
| star system comparable to CBS's, is just as potent in talent 
such as Huntley-Brinkley, Edwin Newman, Frank McGee, 
Sander Vanocur, Ray Scherer, Robert Abernethy and John 
Chancellor. 

When McAndrew came to New York in 1951, there was 
only one regular news show, John Cameron Swayze's nightly 
Camel News Caravan. Now there are eight regularly sched- 
uled news and public affairs programs, all sponsored, fea- 
tures such as NBC White Paper, much of Dupont Show of 
(he Week produced by NBC News’ executive producer, 
creative projects, Irving Gitlin, and Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion’s unique “instant” news specials among 40 specials on 
tap for the 1961-62 season. 


A 300% budget increase 


In 1958 McAndrew worked with a news budget of $8 
million. Today he is operating with one amounting to $24 
million, up several million over last year. His news staft 

a wide range of broadcast occupations including stringers) 
is up to about 700 people. 

New this season with NBC News are five regularly 
scheduled series, 1, 2, 3—Go!, a Sunday evening show angled 
to children; NBC News Afternoon Report, a five-day-a- 
week news strip; a Wednesday night commentary show 
David Brinkley’s Journal; Frank McGee’s Here and Now 
on Friday nights, and Update, a Saturday (12 noon-12:30 
p.m.) news review show designed for youngsters. 

With NBC’s early morning Today show, hosted by news- 
man John Chancellor, NBC News Day Report (12:55 
p.m.), the new Afternoon Report (4:55 p.m.) and the 6:45 
p.m. Huntley-Brinkley Report, NBC-TV has a weekday 
news-interval series, a device that is becoming standard 
with the networks. CBS also uses the interval system, ABC 
is starting it, capped by an 11 p.m. network news show, an 
innovation. 

McAndrew tries to keep on top of as much of his now- 
mammoth operation as possible. His decisions are the key 
ones but some of the responsibility falls on his top assist- 
ints, Julian Goodman, news and public affairs vice presi- 
dent, Carl Lindemann Jr., vice president of special news 
projects (and a liaison man with sales, a vital area in NBC’s 
healthy news sponsorship picture—which McAndrew thinks 

may finish in the black this year’) and Elmer W. Lower, 
director of news and public affairs. 

Che NBC News chief is a stocky 5’ 914”, 170 pounds and 
is dieting. Extremely neat in appearance, with horned- 
rimmed glasses, brown hair receding at the temples and 
a round, full face, he often looks pensive, sometimes quizzi- 
cal. He is noted for never losing his temper, remaining calm 
in the most harrowing “screaming matches” that sometimes 
flow around rush news decisions. “. . . and there’s McAn- 


58 


drew,” says one news staffer, “with the benign smile of an 
abbot.” 

One NBC news hand recalls a major snafu at Boston’s 
Logan airport in 1953. It was the time of Queen Elizabeth's 
Coronation and NBC News had made a deal with a British 
aircraft manufacturer—which was having a jet plane ferried 
to the Venezuelan air force—to make a detour to Boston for 
re-fueling, drop off film of the Coronation for an NBC-TV 
beat over the competition. 

“The jet developed engine trouble and turned back,” 
says the NBC man. “It was a complete collapse in all our 
planning. Bill, however, was the calmest man at the field. 
He went around grabbing people to calm them down. And 
his thoughts, as always in these situations, were “What can 
we do now .. . what is left for us to do?’”” What NBC did 
was to hook into the CBC feed out of Toronto, getting a 
15-minute beat on the domestic competition. 

McAndrew is variously described as ‘serious and intent,” 
a “perfectionist who gets results for all his easy-going ways.” 
He is ‘“‘hard-headed” and can be very critical but he is more 
quick to praise. 

One NBC man says McAndrew is not the boss-type. “He 
goes through great torture when he has to fire someone. In 
this he cannot be casual. And perhaps he can be faulted in 
that he would rather beg off a firm decision if at all possi- 
ble, not make it if he does not have to, give it time to go 
away.” 

“Bill,” says another, “has a flair for picking the ‘right’ 
people. He’s a great watcher of people and he works with 
you slowly. If you prove out he builds up a fierce trust in 
you, lets you do what you like and fights for you every step 
of the way if you get in trouble or need something. The guy 
has guts.” 

McAndrew married a Connecticut girl, Irene Byrne, in 
1936, today lives in what he describes as “an ugly Dutch 
Colonial house” in Bronxville, N.Y., with his wife, a daugh- 
ter, Mary, 16, and son William Jr., 10. A second daughter, 
Irene, 22, is married and lives in Washington, D.C., where 
her husband is studying law. 


A lazy Civil War buff 


McAndrew has few hobbies outside of news (“which is a 
hobby as well as a profession with him,” says a friend). He 
reads a great deal (‘factual stuff, magazines, history and I 
might be termed a lazy Civil War buff’). 

The NBC News head keeps fairly regular hours, 9:15 to 
5:45, commutes by the New York Central. His travels (three 
trips to Europe last year, California, Washington) have now 
been cut back because of the increase in NBC News shows 
and the additional work out of New York. 

McAndrew occupies a spacious, richly-appointed office 
(popularly known as the “blue grotto” because of its pale 
blue color scheme) on the fifth floor of the RCA Building. 
Behind his curved walnut desk, and on frequent trips to 
the newsroom around the corner from his office, McAndrew 
runs through two packs of cigarettes a day, switches now 
and then to a cigar. 

McAndrew considers himself a combination newsman- 
administrator, gives the impression that he misses the closer 
involvement in news that he had when NBC News was 
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Think of it! A front-row seat in a baking oven! Right before your 
eyes, mounds of dough puff up... and up... into tender, golden 
shells—lovely, luscious, ready-to-eat—all in brief seconds! 

Magic? Yes, the magic of time-lapse photography—magic that 
packs minutes into seconds—the magic that's film! 

But that’s only part of the story! Only part of the reason why so 
many advertisers are using film. For film gives the optical effects 
you must have . . . gives commercials—crisp, vivid, exciting—the way 
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What's more, film assures you the convenience, coverage and 
penetration that today’s total marketing requires. For more infor- 
mation, write Motion Picture Film Department. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
East Coast Division, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Professional Motion Picture Films, Fort Lee, N. J., Chicago, Ill., Hollywood, Calif. 
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rFHE ASCENDING STAR OF TV NEWS continucd 


A damn good operation was growing up at NBC while we were getting fat and sassy” 


maller. He credits Bob Kintner with letting him build his 
rganization from a solid but unrecognized base to its 
present strength, ‘a long haul from 1956 to last summer.” 
He calls his biggest problems “keeping budgets in line 
ind the human problem, personnel.” This job, he says, “‘is 
ke managing a ball club.” (Fond of sports himself, Mc- 
indrew gives allegiance to all teams out of hometown 
Washington, D.C.) 


Dick Salant: New deal for the old champ 


VER at the competition—CBS—Richard S. Salant does 
() not admit to being outgunned or outclassed by NBC. 
\sked if CBS News is now in a position of catching up, he 
ays, “Let’s put it this way. For a long time CBS News had no 
ompetition. But a new, able and damn good operation was 
growing up at NBC while we were getting fat and sassy. If 
you consider this thing as a race, I believe we're still ahead. 
Lock at our correspondents man for man . . . this is depth 
that can’t be beaten.” 

Salant reels off the familiar names, ‘“Sevareid, Smith, Col- 
lingwood, Cronkite, Hottelet, Edwards, Kendrick, Schoen- 
brun, Schorr, Burdett, Kuralt” and more. Of the missing 
Murrow, Salant calls the loss “heartbreaking,” hopes he’ll 
return. But of his stars and their value, the depth of the 
correspondent teams, he says, “The pros in journalism will 
recognize it.” 

Salant took over as president of CBS News, succeeding 
Sig Mickelson, last February. His heritage is rich. His job 

difficult—learn about and operate a massive news op- 
eration, regain prestige and lost rating points. 

Dick Salant was born on April 14, 1914, in New York 
City. His father, Louis, was a lawyer. His mother, now 
widowed, is living in New York. He has one married sister. 

Salant prep schooled at Phillips Exeter Academy, entered 
Harvard in 1932, was elected to membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa and received his A.B. degree in 1935. He then en- 
tered Harvard Law School, was a member of the board of 
editors of the Harvard Law Review, graduated in 1938. 


Deciding to enter government law, Salant served as a re- - 


view attorney with the National Labor Relations Board 
during 1938-39, switched over to staff man and acting di- 








McAndrew’s greatest joy “is the admission that we have 
outstripped CBS News.” And he adds, “When CBS was on 
top we used to say ‘they have a great publicity and promo- 
tion machine.’ Now CBS says the same about us.” In Mc- 
Andrew’s book, this counts for something. 

As for ABC News and its challenge, McAndrew says, 
“Hagerty says he can do it in three years. I’ve told him, 
“Take your time.’ ”’ 











rector of the Attorney General’s Committee on Administra- 
tive Procedure until early 1941. Until the summer of 1943 
he served in the office of the Solicitor General in the De- 
partment of Justice, received some basic knowledge of 
broadcasting arguing a case on network regulations. 

Salant then entered the U.S. Navy as an ensign, left in 
1946 a lieutenant commander. “I rode a desk in Washing- 
ton, a tedium relieved only by a short trip on a destroyer 
escort out of Hoboken on which I became seasick.” 

Out of the Navy, Salant had an offer to practice in a 
private firm, joined Rosenman Goldmark Colin & Kaye, 
general counsel for CBS, as an associate, spent about half 
his time on CBS affairs, was made a partner in 1948. 

Salant says he had no great love of private law but 
RGC&K was the stepping stone into CBS. He joined the 
broadcasting company on July 21, 1952, as a vice president 
and general executive. 

Salant’s jobs at CBS, he says, ‘defy description.” He 
worked on the top level reporting to Frank Stanton, CBS 
president, as he still does as news chief. His duties cut across 
the broad range of CBS interests. His familiarity with gov- 
ernment made him a valuable representative in Washing- 


ton, particularly in FCC and Congressional hearings. 


In 1955 Salant was given an additional duty, made a 
member of the CBS editorial board, a body concerned with 
general policies relating to CBS News, one of CBS’s seven 
divisions which in effect is “seller” of its product to the 
CBS-TV network, the ‘“‘buyer.” 

News began to mean more to Salant late last year. NBC 
News walked off with ratings honors in the coverage of the 
Democratic and Republican nominating conventions and in 
the ensuing elections. And CBS, seeing the initiative in 
news slipping away, acted fast. 

Early in December the CBS high command initiated a 
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More congressmen watch the news most on WRC-TV. Were it the proverbial “little bird” tha 
told us, we’d hardly mention it. But the Senators and Representatives themselves were the source! 
85% of Congress responded to a special survey completed in July, 1961.* WRC-TV & NBC came out a 
staggering favorite over other Washington stations ... with 56% more votes than all other stations 
combined! This marked preference went to WRC-TV for its complete news coverage, thorough analysis, 
distinguished commentators and wide-range of news and informational programs. We're pleased — 
but not surprised. WRC-TV has always aimed at and attracted the adult and knowledgeable 


audiences in Washington. You can attract them too...on WRC-TV, of course! WRC TVS 
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*—Walter Gerson & Associates, inc. 
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rFHE ASCENDING STAR OF TV NEWS continued 


Salant is very demanding and often pussled that people don't react as quickly as he does 


presidential-level news committee to take over the opera- 
tion of CBS News, cut through the normal “buyer” “seller” 
routine to make it easier to schedule information shows. 
CBS emphasized that the committee arrangement did not 
minimize Sig Mickelson’s position as head of CBS News 
but rather put full executive weight behind the news 
aivision. 

Che CBS News executive committee consisted of Board 
Chairman William S. Paley and President Frank Stanton, 
divisional presidents Mickelson, Arthur Hull Hayes of CBS 
Radio, James T. Aubrey Jr., CBS-TV network head and 
Merle S. Jones of the CBS-TV Stations division. Salant, the 
only committeeman with less than presidential rank, was 
named full-time operating chairman of the group with au- 
thority for the policies and operation of CBS News and the 
scheduling of its programs. Salant’s corporate responsibili- 
ties were assigned to “‘appropriate divisional officers” so that 
he could concentrate on the news job. 

Rumors became a reality in early February when Stanton 
innounced the appointment of Salant as president of the 
CBS News division and the resignation of Sig Mickelson 

with CBS for 18 years and since 1954 head of news). Mick- 
elson later announced his move over to Time Inc. with 
broad responsibilities for Time Inc.’s plans in international 
broadcasting and broadcast news. 

‘February 6,” jokes Salant, ‘“‘a day that will live in in- 
famy.’’ In a more serious vein, he finds his new job “chal- 
lenging,”” “fascinating.” And downgrading his own news 
ibilities, he says, ‘““My lack of experience can be compen- 
sated for and is by my right, left and center hand, Blair 
Clark.”’ 

Clark, who joined CBS News in 1953 as a corres- 
pondent, worked mostly in radio, has the next-to-the-top 
spot in the news division as general manager and vice pres- 
ident, a post vacated by John F. Day in the division realign- 
ment. Ernest Lizer, another experienced CBS correspond- 
ent, has been brought up to third on the new team as as- 
sistant general manager for TV news. And last month CBS 
idded noted author (“The Making of the President 1960”) 
and political expert Theodore H. White as consultant on 
creative planning to CBS News—new strength on the politi- 
cal coverage front. 

Quoting a government motto, Salant says, “Experts 
should be on tap and not on top.” 


CBS Sports out of division 

In the streamlining of CBS News—which is reportedly 
operating on a budget of $25 million this year—CBS Sports 
is now out from under the aegis of the news division to stand 
\s a separate radio and TV network department, this giving 
Salant’s crew more time to concentrate on news and public 
iffairs. 

Salant says news and public affairs programming is now 
roughly 55% of the radio network, 20% of the network TV 
chedule, up in dollars and time from last year. He looks 
mm none of his shows as the key one, “all are important.” 

CBS, like NBC, claims a virtual SRO sponsorship status 
on its various news and public affairs shows. In addition to 
its established programs—The Twentieth Century, Eyewit- 
ness, Douglas Edwards With the News and CBS Reports— 


CBS News has new entries in Calendar, a weekday 10:00- 
10:30 feature-news stanza and new five-minute news strips 
at 11:55 a.m. and 3:55 p.m. 

CBS Reports, unlike the irregularly scheduled NBC 
White Paper, is a weekly event. CBS is also running public 
affairs news features on abeut a one-a-month basis, CBS 
News Specials as they are warranted—in all, a 40% increase 
in nighttime public affairs specials this season. 

There are also general shows like College of the Air, re- 
ligious and cultural offerings and a network news show 
in the 11:00 p.m. spot, Sunday News Special. 

On ABC’s 11:00 p.m. weekday news strip, Salant says, 
“Very nice, if you assume not all stations on the network 
can do a good job locally. If I could reason that our stations 
do not have first-rate newsrooms of their own, a late-night 
strip would be delightful, but clearances a real problem.” 


A “‘crew cut gone wild” 

In appearance Dick Salant is deceptively slight for his 
5’ 10” height, this helped along by an underweight 130 
pounds, a thin, angular face topped by what one friend calls 
“a crew cut gone wild.” 

His mind is brilliant, hair-triggered, perceptive. He re- 
acts quickly to everything. His emotions ride near the sur- 
face and he is obvious in his pleasure or displeasure. 

“Dick,” says an associate, “is very demanding and often 
puzzled that people don’t react as quickly as he does. He 
has a lawyer’s orderly mind, a tremendous memory. Give 
him something and he senses the steps to be taken. If step 
six is missing, he wants to know why. If there is a negative in 
his makeup it is that he shoots from the hip in matters of 
judgment, but he is seldom wrong.” 

Salant works with what one CBS man calls “frightening 
celerity.” Another says, ‘““He can see and appreciate humor 
in situations but he does not joke himself. I think he is in- 
tellectually incapable of it. What is not constructive to him 
is perhaps destructive, a waste of time. But he does have wit 
when it is to the point.” 

Salant’s business-like personality, his directness without 
small talk or social patronizing, his lack of cover for his own 
mistakes or shortcomings, capped by a general good humor, 
have “steadied” the news division and put it back “on 
course,” according to one CBS News staffer. 

Says a key CBS News official, “Salant has an enormous 
appetite and appreciation for news. He can’t be a great 
practitioner for he is the first to tell you he is not a journal- 
ist. He does not try to pose as something he isn’t. But he is 
all for good journalism and he is here to assist in it.” 

Salant lives in New Canaan, Conn., in a large house which 
he calls “bastard Norman.” He was married to the former 
Frances Trainer in 1955, has five children, four by a pre- 
vious marriage. His four daughters range in age from 19 
to three; a son, Robb, is 14. 

Salant’s hobbies are tennis and photography. He com- 
mutes by the New Haven, keeps office hours of 9:25 to 5:45. 
He travels a lot but he “hates to fly,” a point he describes 
as “another of my disqualifications.” His office on the 17th 
floor of CBS headquarters at 485 Madison Avenue (for- 
merly Mickelson’s) is large, airy and comfortable. Color 
photographs of his children decorate the walls, two TV sets 
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THE ASCENDING STAR OF TV NEWS continued 


lose by his desk for monitoring. (He has a three-way 
at home.) His smoking goes over a pack a day but 
trying to cut back. 
ilant says he doesn’t miss the practice of law at all. He 
like government work because his decisions ‘affected 
y people,” he hopes for the better. He looks on his new 
he same way. He calls the CBS News reorganization a 
one with the need for “new blood,” “expanded op- 
ons,” “new ways of doing things.” 
[V news,” says Salant, “grew up like Topsy. Now we 
find new and better ways of communicating. We have 
xotten away from the mold of dullness. There must be 
of doing things in a more interesting way.” 
ilant feels that CBS News’ biggest problem is the com- 
itions of news gathering and reporting on a world-wide 
“Jim Hagerty,” says Salant, “is right. We do not want 
announcers but enough people to cover the whole 
We can’t be dependent on the wire services. No 
s organization in the world, with perhaps the exception 
he New York Times, begins to be in enough places at 


] 


\ly biggest pleasure is covering a story well. If CBS Re- 
can get an audience of six, ten, fifteen million people, 
can stimulate that number, there is tremendous joy 

this work.” 

On ABC becoming a news challenge for CBS, Salant says 
ias a “good start” but Hagerty will have to have “nothing 
than the full support”’ of his management. 


Jim Hagerty: New challenger in the ring 


N ETWORK news’ third power is still in its infancy. Its 
growth has been entrusted to a tough, square-faced, 
mplished newsman. Among the three news chiefs, his 

he roughest job of all. 

Rumors of Jim Hagerty joining ABC hit the network as 

as the summer of 1960, some eight months before the 

id of the Eisenhower administration. Overtures were being 

ide to the presidential news secretary to come in and 

id up ABC News when his government term ran out. 

(he rumors were confirmed in mid-December when 

Hagerty was up to see AB-PT president Leonard Goldenson 
ral times. Some ABC News staffers were distressed. 
envisioned ABC going one-sided on political news 

er Republican Hagerty, a fear later dispelled. 

james Campbell Hagerty was born on May 9, 1909, in 

ittsburgh, N.Y., an upstate town near the Canadian 
der. His father, James Andrew Hagerty, worked as a 

orter on the little Plattsburgh Press before striking 
for New York City, a stint on the old New York Herald 
| a long reign as crack political reporter on the New York 

nes. The elder Hagerty retired from the Times in 1954, 
lives with his wife Katharine on West 110 Street, some 

blocks northwest of their son’s ABC office. 
lagerty has two younger brothers, Donn, 49, a Cape Cod 

tel owner and real estate man, and Robert, 47, a lithog- 
hy executive. 

While newspapering—the tales and profession of his father 
uldn’t help rubbing off on young Hagerty, he initially 
ideas of things more monetary. After graduation from 

\cademy in 1928, he went to work on Wall Street; 
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the crash of 1929 turned him back to resume schooling. 

At Columbia University Hagerty majored in political 
science, government and economics. He also worked hard 
as campus correspondent for the Times, followed his father 
to the paper after graduation from Columbia with an A. B. 
degree in 1934. 

Young Jim put in four years with the Times covering the 
city’s political districts, headed deeper into the political 
swim in 1938 with assignment to the State Capital in 
Albany. There, as old reports go, he earned a reputation as 
a ‘“‘two-fisted drinking man,” but a more enduring one as an é 
industrious, thoroughly competent reporter. 4 

Hagerty made his swerve away from the working press f 
in 1943. Tom Dewey, newly-elected governor of New York, 
had feelers out for an able newsman to serve as his news 
secretary. He picked Jim Hagerty. 

Hagerty press-managed Dewey through two winning H 
gubernatorial campaigns, two unsuccessful campaigns for e 
President. 

As part of the Dewey organization working for Dwight 
Eisenhower in the preconvention campaign and presidential 
election of 1952, Hagerty beat the drum hard for Ike, and 
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not unobserved. The day after Eisenhower’s inauguration, 
Hagerty was sworn in as White House news secretary. 

The next eight years marked a hectic, anxious period of 
Cold War turmoil. Presidential events flowed around Hag- 
erty, and through him to the news media, in a Niagara of 
detail, drudgery and drumbeat tension. Hagerty, ulcer- 
troubled and tired, was somehow up to it. 

Some of the most hard-bitten newsmen in the nation 
acknowledged Hagerty as “the best and most powerful news 
secretary in U. S. history,” classed him during this phase of 
his public life as a “superb technician” who paid “meticu- 
lous attention to detail,” an “intensely human man” given 
to quick temper and a ‘“‘tendency to overmanage.”” He was 
stubborn and uncowed, even under the flashing temper of 
the President. 


Hagerty innovation helped political broadcasting 

In Eisenhower, Hagerty had a press agent’s dream, and he 
accomplished the task of making the most of the Eisenhower 
personality. In this he did some fundamental things for the 
medium of television (to the ire of old-line print men) by 
opening up the presidential news conference for TV filming. 
Other Hagerty innovations were tape recordings for radio 
and an end to the rule that required indirect quotations. 

Hagerty also acknowledged TV as a powerful communica- 
tions force by urging Cabinet officers to make use of “free 
time” by getting on TV panels, opening up (within pre- 
scribed bounds) for public relations as well as information 
ends—and some notable news breaks on Sunday afternoon 
shows like Meet the Press and Face the Nation. 

It came as a shock to some newspaper men when, at the 
end of the Eisenhower years, Hagerty (who turned down 
several more lucrative jobs in industry) announced his plans 
to join ABC as news chief (on January 23rd), casting his 
lot in a communications future he found exciting and chal- 
lenging. He made it plain that electronic journalism, after 
all, is still journalism. 

Hagerty stepped into the spot vacated last December by 
John Charles Daly, ABC’s vice president in charge of news, 
special events and public affairs for seven low-budget years. 

A distinguished radio and television reporter with 20 
years experience, Daly had received virtually every major 
award in his field. He was not overly liked by his people. 
(“John,” says one ABC man, “didn’t want anyone else to get 
on camera, and how could you get hold of him on Sunday 
night . . . break into What’s My Line?”) And, although an 
articulate newscaster, he was said to be an indifferent ad- 
ministrator and loner, carrying the network’s news opera- 
tion in his head—a not difficult task, for the operation 
was admittedly Lilliputian alongside giant CBS and NBC. 

The official reason for Daly’s resignation was his objec- 
tion to having Time Inc. produce one of ABC’s Close-Up 
programs without his knowledge. It was common knowledge, 
however, that his relationship with the network was not 
altogether amicable; there had been several skirmishes with 
ABC over programming practices. (Despite the ABC-Daly 
hassle, Hagerty considers Daly a close friend, has talked over 
the job at ABC with him, has surprised many observers by 
buddying with the ex-ABC news chief at industry parties.) 

Much has been said about the ABC News move. Leonard 
Goldenson has in effect given Hagerty a blank check and 
told him, “Fill in what you need . . . ask and it shall be 
given.” It may not be all as simple as this, but ABC manage- 
ment wants to build up a neglected area of its network 
operation. The avowed purpose is to “challenge CBS and 
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NBC” in the news-public affairs department, eventually 
stand as a competitor in the eyes of the industry and the pub- 
lic. 

Hagerty is a “name,” good copy in the trade and public 
prints. ABC, as it certainly calculated, has gotten tremen- 
dous press mileage in the first nine months of Hagerty’s 
reign. Interviews with Hagerty, the man and what he is 
doing, have sprayed out of ABC like so many bullets on 
The Untouchables. Hagerty is simply caught in the center 
of it all. The spotlight, wanted or not, hits him. 

But out from under the grinding wheel of public rela- 
tions, Hagerty is a dedicated newsman who is moving, learn- 
ing and, he hopes, “making the other networks know we 
are around.” He makes no pretense of having gotten more 
than just a start on his task. Fond of turning a cliché, he 
often states, ““We are low man on the totem pole” but we 
have “no place to go but up.” He feels that it will take 
three years to build the kind of department he wants. 

When Hagerty came to his job last January he found a 
starvation news budget, skeletal staff and sagging morale. 
He had only one network news program (Daly’s old 6 p.m. 
show) and one public affairs slot, the Bell & Howell-spon- 
sored Close-Up. 

Hagerty says his department budget this year is $6 million, 
up roughly 75% over last year. (“I have no ceiling on me. 
I don’t intend to match CBS or NBC. I'll not spend for the 
sake of spending. I'll take what I need gradually. You can’t 
do it all at once and this season I’m concentrating on hard 
news coverage. The department will not operate in the black 
this year. I don’t know if you can ever make money on news 
... you can try to break even.”’) 

On staff, Hagerty has moved rapidly, added roughly 20 
new headquarters and field personnel, most heavily in the 
ranks of reporter-commentators. He has boosted his New 
York strength 50%, doubled Washington hands from eight 
to 16, zoomed European personnel from two to eight. (“I’m 
not finished yet. I plan to double our reporting strength and 
open more bureaus. We’ve already opened a new bureau in 
Buenos Aires and will soon have one in Moscow.’’) 

Hagerty has perhaps made his biggest news, from the 
start, on his blast at the ‘‘men with well-modulated voices 
and nice looking faces” who are never at the scene of the 
news, but read what others write for them. He isn’t saying he 
wouldn't love a Huntley or Brinkley on his team—he would 
—but “‘to the old formula, I say: ‘Nuts.’ Maybe everybody 
thinks you have to have an anchor man, but I want to give 
the image of a team. When people look at our news shows, 
I want them to think—this is ABC, not Joe Doaks.” 

Hagerty maintains that he wants, above all, good reporters 
who can cover, write and deliver the news themselves. He 
has picked up Bill Lawrence from the New York Times 
and made him White House political editor, plucked John 
Scali from the AP to cover the State Department, ex-CBS 
hands Lou Cioffi and Sam Jaffee to rove overseas, etc. 

To some, the new ABC force is a strange mixture of 
young and old pros awkwardly facing camera and woodenly 
reading their scoops in a kind of ping-pong give-and-take 
between cities that is the format of the new ABC newscasts. 
To Hagerty it is the honest way of playing the news. 

“My contention,” says Hagerty, “is get me a trained re- 
porter. I think I can train him to learn the TV techniques. 


» I had two alternatives: I could have gotten recognized people 


and developed them as personalities, or I could follow the 
course I have. Time will tell if I made the right decision, 
but I think already it is beginning to make an impact on 
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Marion County*—43% faster growth rate, 1950-1960, than the 
nation... plus WFBM-TV’s unmatched area coverage in Mid- 
Indiana to double your sales potential! 


This vital central market economically 
controls many specific areas that are 
retail trading centers in their own right. 
In fact, these satellite markets total 
15% richer and 30% bigger than the 
18-county Metropolitan trading area 
itself. Where else will you find such 
a rich, fast-growing and widespread 
marketing area covered from one cen- 
tral point . . . with no overlapping 
penetration in the area by basic affili- 
ates of the same network? Only on 
WFBM-TV, the only basic NBC cov- 
erage for 734,000 TV set owning fami- 
*U.S. Census, 1960 

America’s 16th Television Market 


lies. Call for the facts. Let us show you 
how to test regional marketing ideas 
in Mid-Indiana with amazing results! 


Represented Nationally by The KATZ Agency 
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THE ASCENDING STAR OF TV NEWS continued 


“Hagerty has been a fast learner... . He isn't a yes man and he doesnt like yes men. a 


the viewers. And remember, Huntley-Brinkley had to be 
developed—they were not heaven sent to NBC.” 

Hagerty, the newsman first, will stick with his reporters 
and a hunch that he can wean the viewer into sticking with 
ABC. 

On news programming Hagerty has moved fast. ABC 
now has four network newscasts daily—Alex Dreier out of 
Chicago at 1:25 to 1:30 p.m. with Mid-Day Report (104 
stations); Roger Sharp at 4:50 to 5:00 with American News- 
stand, a youth-accented show tagging along after American 
Bandstand (110 stations); a combined team—including one 
well-known face, John Cameron Swayze—on Evening Re- 
port at 6 p.m. (109 stations), and the department pet, Final 
Report at a ground-breaking 11 p.m., so far cleared on 72 
stations in precious local time. All of these shows are spon- 
sored, with Sun Oil Company in on the wrap-up show. 

To Hagerty, these strips are like succeeding editions of 
newspapers. And the 11 p.m. show, where no network has 
programmed news weeknights so far, gives Hagerty’s re- 
porters a chance for any late-breaking stories not captured 
by the early evening newscasts, a latitude of four hours. 
Hagerty also maintains that Kennedy is a late-working Presi- 
dent who can make news after deadlines for the earlier 
shows. 

The ABC documentary pride, Close-Up, now in its third 
year, alternates with Alcoa Premiere on Tuesday nights, 
seems to constantly improve in the critics’ estimation. ABC, 
with no camera division of its own, goes to outside produc- 
tion for the series, although show ideas and editorial control 
stay with the network. 

All this is fine with Hagerty who says, “We want the best 
possible people to do these shows and [unlike the other net- 
works] I have no objection to going outside for them. All 
too often working with the same crews tends to plunge a 
documentary series into sameness. Each show should be pre- 
sented as differently as possible with a variety of technique, 
a diversity of approach.” 

ABC fills in the rest of its news and public service pro- 
gramming with four sustaining Sunday afternoon shows, 
Meet the Professor, Directions ’62 and Adlai Stevenson Re- 
ports, a new UN show alternating with Jssues and Answers. 
Hagerty would like a fifth daily news segment in the morn- 
ing to round out the news day, will probably get it this year. 


Blanket power to cut into programming 

On more news special programming, Hagerty is cautious. 
He, like the other network news heads, has a “hot” phone 
to the network control room—and blanket power to use it 
when he sees fit—to cut into programming for news specials 
or remote pickups. 

We'll use specials as occasion warrants,” says Hagerty. 
“I'd like a Gulf deal like NBC, who wouldn't, but the fact 
that we haven’t got sponsors will not stop me. However, 
there will be no specials for the sake of having specials. Each 
will be put on with the underlying purpose: does it help 
inform and contribute something to the American public?” 

At 52, Hagerty is positive, straight-talking and a lot more 
relaxed since he left the grind of Washington, six phone 
calls in the middle of the night and careful consideration 
of every word he spoke. His ulcers have calmed down, he 
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jokes and smiles easily. He still chain-smokes through three 
packs of cigarettes a day and news staffers swear he will 
someday blow his head off with the high-powered butane 
lighter he uses. 

ABC’s news people did not know what to expect of the 
5’ 9”, 175 pound dynamo from Washington but they say they 
found him immediately fair and friendly, willing to listen 
and learn. (Hagerty credits all with helping him break in, 
gives a large share of the assistance to his news vice president 
Tom Velotta and press information vice president Mike 
Foster.) 

‘Hagerty,’ says one executive on the news staff, ‘“‘has been 
a fast learner. You tell him something once and he doesn’t 
ask you again. He isn’t a yes man and he doesn’t like yes 
men. I do think he is over-impressed with officialdom 
gives more weight to government pronouncements, ours and 
foreign, than may be warranted. He may also be guilty of 
overmanaging on occasion, but we can live with it—God 
knows we needed management before he came.” 


The Hagerty temper tamed 

The famed Hagerty temper has seemingly been calmed. 
Hagerty recalls only two or three minor blow-ups at ABC, 
‘a good batting average.”” (An ABC man says one flare-up 
came when a message from a foreign head of state personally 
addressed to Hagerty did not get to him first. “It hasn’t hap- 
pened again, to be sure.”’) 

“Jim,” says another ABC news staffer, “isn’t afraid to say 
‘I don’t quite understand’ when he doesn’t grasp something. 
He almost always wants a diversity of opinion on things, 
asks ‘What do you think?’ of the people involved. He is 
free with praise for a good job and likewise critical of faults 
down to the smallest detail—he’ll let a reporter know of 
his on-the-air mispronunciations. In news sense, he is ex- 
tremely positive. Give him ten reasons for something and 
he might argue eight, say firmly “This is right’ on the other 
two and explain.” 

Hagerty operates out of a fourth floor office (formerly 
occupied by ABC international division head Don Coyle) 
at ABC’s 66th Street headquarters, just steps away from the 
one occupied by Leonard Goldenson, the only man he is 
directly responsible to. 

The office is plain, small, buff-colored and dominated by 
a huge wall-to-ceiling color map of the world behind Hag- 
erty’s rather cluttered desk arrangement. A_ battery of 
switches puts him in phone contact with any one of five key 
staffers. A console TV set in one corner is top-mounted with 
two small Sony transistor sets to let Hagerty monitor the 
three networks at once—handy in instances of trio coverage 
of a single event like the recent man-in-space shots. 

Mementoes dot the office: a desk clock presented him by 
the White House staff; a medal from President Eisenhower; 
a color photo of Eisenhower, Hagerty and golf pro Sam 
Snead on the course at Greenbrier; a mounted stone 
(thrown at Hagerty by a howling Japanese mob when he 
served as advance man for the ill-fated presidential trip to 
Japan in 1960), and the Hagerty favorite, a small winter 
landscape by sometime-painter Dwight Eisenhower. 

Hagerty’s general work hours are from 8:30 in the morn- 
ing to 6:30 at night. He motors down from his home in 
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rHE ASCENDING STAR OF TV NEWS continued 


Hlagerty’s chore: “Getting people to realize there are three networks” programming news 


“astchester, a 35-minute drive, in a maroon Corvair, usu- 
ally carries back a pile of correspondence he doesn’t get a 
chance to handle during the day for a night session with 
the Dictaphone. 

(he workday finds Hagerty ranging everywhere in his 
news section. As ABC has a much smaller news operation 
than those of CBS and NBC, he is probably more involved 
in its hour-by-hour workings than his counterparts are in 
theirs. An important part of the day is a Hagerty-instigated 
|| a.m. staff meeting. Here he and his lieutenants hash out 
department problems, daily and future planning in a free- 
wheeling discussion that runs into lunch-time. 

Hagerty likes reading (fiction, historical novels, serious 
books of the day), TV viewing (in addition to the must of 
news programming, a full range of entertainment fare “to 
relax’) and golf (at the Siwinoy golf course, whose 14th 
hole conveniently backs up the Hagerty residence). The 
\BC news chief, who played golf before he met Eisen- 
hower, operates with a 10 handicap. 

Hagerty lives with his wife Marjorie, has two sons, Roger, 
29, a captain and career man in the Marine Corps stationed 
at Camp Pendelton, Calif., and Bruce, 24, a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps now on Okinawa. 

If Hagerty misses Washington, no one knows it. He sel- 
dom mentions his immediate past. But he will and does 
use the national and international contacts he has made 
for ABC’s news and public affairs ends. He is a slick and 
skillful handler of people and he is used to operating on 
the highest levels. 

Some reports have had Hagerty threatening to resign 
his ABC post in anger over the slowness or unwillingness 
of the network’s affiliated stations to get behind news shows, 
in particular the 11 p.m. Final Report, now 53% cleared. 


A problem with clearances 

Hagerty admits the clearance task hasn’t been easy. It 
has troubled him. But as for resigning over it, he says this 
just isn’t so. Things got confused in “an exchange of strong 
language” with the affiliates. 

Jim Hagerty’s old job had been described as “making the 
President look good.” His present job, he says, is to make 
\BC News look good, the best there is. 

Che frank-talking ABC News chief's biggest problem: 
Changing the habit . . . getting people to realize that 
there are three networks” in the news picture. His biggest 
joy: “Moving the way we have in nine months.” 

Network TV’s news divisions are now generally regarded 
1s the darlings of their parents. News and public affairs, in 
quantity and quality, are a prestige thing, the programming 
in the public interest” that is being called for by the gov- 
ernment and the critics. The three news chiefs know it. 

Says Bill McAndrew, “It’s really so talk to the 
jealous people in the other departments. The emphasis on 
news is here to stay. It’s not a short-lived thing.” 

Says Dick Salant, ‘It’s always been so at CBS, the pride 
of Bill Paley and Frank Stanton. The real difference has 
been at the other networks when management got on them 
to < ompete.” 

\nd from Jim Hagerty: “The world situation is such 
that public interest in news is lasting. News has been a part 


of television for 15 years compared to 400 years in news- 
papers and their equivalent. With communications satel- 
lites and instantaneous world transmission in prospect, give 
us 10 more years and you won't recognize us.” 

On the often controversial question of TV news’ right to 
editorialize, the news chiefs are in agreement: for the net- 
work, no; for local stations, a qualified yes. All agree also 
that the border line between editorializing and interpreta- 
tion, which all use, is slim. 


Stations, si; networks, no 

McAndrew feels that stations should editorialize but he 
does not see how a network can. “It would be like a wire 
service editorializing,” he says. 

Salant is in favor of station editorializing, ‘‘provided 
stands are not taken by station managers on a table cloth 
over lunch. Each station must have competent people to 
do the job.” On network editorializing he is puzzled. “A 
network should have the right but the mechanics bother 
me. How do you speak for your affiliated stations? You 
would have to let each station know the precise content of 
the editorial in advance and let them stand as judges.” 

Says Hagerty: “I’m for local editorializing, against net- 
work. To be effective an editorial must point out a prob- 
lem that exists and try to correct it. But viewpoints vary by 
sections of the U.S. and the network cannot speak for all. 
Sources of correcting are strongest and best at the local level 
and it should be encouraged there.” 

On advertiser willingness to back public affairs program- 
ming, all the news chiefs are encouraged by the support 
they have been getting, see more than ever before this sea- 
son, although Salant and Hagerty are glum on news ever 
finishing in the black. 

On FCC chairman Newton Minow’s “vast wasteland,” 
the network men are agreed—it’s not all bad. Says McAn- 
drew, “You can’t program with news and public affairs all 
day long. From 7 a.m. in the morning until | a.m. the fol- 
lowing morning you can’t expect all quality. Of course one 
show is not as good as another.” 

Salant says, “Sure, I’d like 100% more news and public 
affairs, but what’s one man’s wasteland is another man’s 
delight. To Minow’s own likes and dislikes there is a sub- 
stantial wasteland. But the chairmen of the three networks 
sat down to lunch with President Kennedy and USIA di- 
rector Ed Murrow recently to acquire and distribute over- 
seas network documentary product. If TV is such a waste- 
land there was no reason for the lunch.” 

Says Hagerty, “I used to hand out a little card in Wash- 
ington. It was a slogan by Calvin Coolidge. ‘I never got into 
trouble for something I never said.’ ” 

Network television’s news trio may not be alike person- 
ally. They may go about their jobs in different ways, hold 
different views about many things. But they are single- 
minded in their devotion to their jobs and their cause. 

The inter-network rivalry in news and public affairs has 
grown and is growing, showing vigor in probing deep into 
controversy and the changing world, influencing and add- 
ing substance to the medium. It is hoped by McAndrew, 
Salant and Hagerty individually that each does the best 
job. But in their total effort lies the truer meaning. END 
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In August 1950, Jack Oelker, 
a farmer in Urbana, Ohio, 
went to see his dentist com- 
plaining of a sore jaw. His 
“sore jaw” turned out to be 
cancer. Today, Jack Oelker is 
one of more than a million 
Americans who have been 
cured of cancer. Read why 
knowing the Seven Danger 
Signals of cancer may some- 
day save your life! 


ACK OELKER is 33 years old. Eleven 
J years ago, he married Martha, his 
childhood sweetheart. Eleven years 
ago, five weeks after his marriage, Jack 
developed a sore jaw that didn’t heal 
—and went to see his dentist. 

That began the chain of events that 
led to the diagnosis of a bony tumor in 
the left jaw. Cancer. In September, 
1950, Jack was admitted to University 
Hospital in Columbus, for surgery. 


His doctor’s verdict 


Jack’s doctor writes: “Since then, he 
has been rechecked at intervals and 
he has remained free of the disease. At 
the present time, he is able to carry 
out his normal activities, and shows 
no further evidence of tumor.” 

What are Jack Oelker’s normal ac- 
tivities? Very much the same as yours 
and mine. The Oelkers like basketball 
games and picnics. They bowl. 

The three Oelker girls, Susan, age 8, 
Sandra, age 6 and Carol Ann, age 4, 
have their father with them today be- 
cause Jack Oelker acted promptly at 


Jack and Martha Oelker with their children. You will see pictures of the Oelker family 


Cured 
of cancer! 
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many times in 1961. They have been chosen as the American Cancer Society Poster 
Family —symbol of the fact that many cancers can be cured if detected in time. 


the first sign of a “danger signal” and 
was properly treated in time. 

There are two important ways that 
you can fight cancer. With a checkup 
and a check. An annual checkup—and a 
check to the American Cancer Society. 


Where your money goes 


Your check supports cancer research. 
Makes possible grants to research insti- 
tutions. Provides fellowships to scien- 
tists engaged in cancer research. 
Educates the public to lifesaving facts 
about cancer. Helps maintain a pro- 
gram of service to the stricken. 

A checkup and a check. Worth re- 
membering. And so are the 7 Danger 
Signals listed to the right. 








The 7 Danger Signals of Cancer 
1. Unusual bleeding or dis- 
charge. 

2. A lump or thickening in the 
breast or elsewhere. 

3. A sore that does not heal. 
4. Change in bowel or bladder 
habits. 

5. Hoarseness or cough. 

6. Indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing. 

7. Change in a wart or mole. 
If your danger signal lasts longer 
than two weeks, go to your doc- 
tor immediately. Only he can tell 
if it is cancer. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 

















THE TROUBLESOME SUCCESS IN SET MAKING 


from page 53 


lhe use of TV to sell TV... the boom, the decline and now the hesitant move back 


(Fred Waring Show), RCA (Kukla, Fran 

d Ollie), DuMont (Morey Amster- 
dam), Admiral (Lights Out and Stop the 
\fusic), Westinghouse (Studio One), Mo- 
torola (Four Star Review) and Crosley 
(Your Show of Shows). 

Benjamin Abrams, president of Emer- 
on Radio and Phonograph Corp., re- 
called recently, “We had the Ed Sullivan 
Show then. When we advertised our sets 
on the program, we felt the results in 
sales the very next day.” 

rhe use of “TV to sell TV” declined 
considerably following the boom years. 
\lthough it is difficult to separate bill- 
ings for TV sets alone from overall bill- 
ings listed under the heading of “house- 
hold appliances,” it is clear that TV set 
manufacturers reduced their television 
udvertising expenditures substantially 
during the past few years. According to 
the Television Bureau of Advertising, 
r'V expenditures for the advertising of 
radio and television sets (no breakdown 
is available) decreased from $3.2 million 
in the first half of 1958, to $2.5 million in 
the first half of 1959, to $1.4 million in 
the first half of 1960—and to $813,463 in 
the first half of 1961, - 

While these figures do reflect the over- 
ill TV advertising picture for the set in- 
dustry, they do not take into considera- 
tion general product and institutional 
idvertising done on television by com- 
panies like General Electric and West- 
inghouse for their entire appliance lines. 

\n official of one TV set company ex- 
plains the decrease in his organization’s 
lV expenditures this way: “We used a 
lot of television in the early days when 
fewer people owned television sets. Our 
prospects were people who didn’t own 
sets. It’s our feeling that by telling our 
tory on TV today—to people who al- 
ready have sets—our investment won't 
yield an adequate return.” 


A different point of view 

\ divergent point of view comes from 
General Electric, which says it has in- 
reased its TV advertising for its set line. 
Says a GE spokesman, “The television 
medium represents an opportunity for 
live product demonstration of features 
not shared by other media. It offers man- 
ifacturers the chance to exercise sales- 
manship in the home.” 

Chis view seems to be shared by an 
increasing number of set manufacturers, 

veral of whom are moving back into 
[V this year in an attempt to either re- 
ell those who already own sets, or to 
create a whole new group of multiple- 
et homes. Motorola, for one, will have 
onsored three specials by year’s end; 
Westinghouse is investing an estimated 


$7.5 million in the medium to promote 
its sets and other appliances; RCA, a 
TV advertiser of long standing, is beef- 
ing up its expenditures in the medium. 
Network and spot advertising by set 
manufacturers—as well as by retail out- 
lets in local co-op arrangements—is ex- 
pected to be especially heavy in the pre- 
Christmas weeks to come. 

What are some characteristics of to- 
day’s television set market? To whom 
and how should these advertisers beam 
their sales messages? 

A new national study of appliances, 
conducted by Audits & Surveys Co. for 
Look magazine, revealed these facts 
about the TV set market: 

(1) Almost eight million households 
purchased one or more new black-and- 
white sets during 1959 and 1960. The 
brand decision was made solely by the 
male head of the household in the ma- 
jority of purchases (46°). The decision 
was made by the man and woman to- 
gether in 24°% of the purchases and by 
the woman alone in 19°, of the pur- 
chases. 

(2) Of all households purchasing sets 
during 1959 and 1960, 179% had total in- 
come of less than $3,000; 24% had in- 
come between $3,000 and $4,999; 349% 
had income between $5,000 and $7,500; 
11°, had income between $7,500 and 
$10,000, and 14°; had total income of 
$10,000 and over. 

(3) Most purchases (69%) of black- 
and-white sets during 1959 and 1960 
were made by households located in 
metropolitan areas, as compared to 31°, 
of purchases made by households in non- 
metropolitan areas. 

(4) The median price paid for new 
black-and-white sets purchased during 
1959 and 1960 was $245. 

(5) Of all households owning black- 
and-white TV sets, 68°% still have the 
first set they ever purchased; 29°, own 
replacement sets. 

(6) Of the almost eight million house- 
holds purchasing sets during 1959 and 
1960, 51°, purchased replacements, 5°; 
purchased “extra” sets, and 44%, pur- 
chased their “first set owned.” 

In addition to the fact that these as- 
pects of the study lend themselves read- 
ily to a profile of the “most likely” set 
purchaser, items (5) and (6) are also 
significant to set manufacturers. They 
show that although a television set is 
considered a “major” purchase by most 
families, and although the market has 
been “saturated,” the replacement mar- 
ket still ‘represents a large number of 
potential sales. So even though almost 
nine out of every ten American homes 
have a television set today, challenges re- 


main to be tackled by set manufacturers. 
There is the aforementioned replace- 
ment market. There are also the chal- 
lenges of turning more single-set homes 
into multiple-set homes, of selling color 
television sets, and, eventually, of devel- 
oping those “radically new instruments.” 


Forecast for year’s end 


Some of these challenges helped shape 
a market forecast made this past Sep- 
tember by brokers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith Inc. Here are excerpts 
from that forecast: 

“A good second half for the radio-TV 
industry is indicated by recent produc- 
tion estimates. Based on figures for the 
first five months of 1961, indicated retail 
sales of TV sets could top 6.2 million 
sets vs. 5.9 million last year. Industry 
inventories are near the lowest levels in 
a number of years. Demonstrations of 
1962 models resulted in orders substan- 
tially ahead of last year. 

“. .. Factors in the household equip- 
ment field point to significant progress 
in the industry, especially in the middle 
Sixties when housing starts are expected 
to rise above the current plateau. Mean- 
while, a sizable replacement market has 
been built up in appliances, and techno- 
logical improvements should spur buy- 
ing. . .. Further, the rising standard of 
living leads to multiple appliances such 
as two TV sets.” (At present, reports the 
American Research Foundation, there 
are 41,322,000 single-set homes and 
6,388,000 multiple-set homes. Multiple- 
set homes amount to 13.4% of all TV 
homes.) 

A capsule rundown of the twelve ma- 
jor companies, in order of their esti- 
mated shares of the television set market, 
follows: 

Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago. Esti- 
mated share of the television set market 
during 1960 was 20°%. Zenith began to 
market television sets in 1948, about a 
year later than most of the major com- 
panies. Despite this later start, however, 
by 1956 the company ranked sixth 
among set manufacturers, accounting 
for some 6% of sets sold in the U.S. 

Almost traditionally, RCA had com- 
manded the major share of the set mar- 
ket; as late as 1955 RCA’s share was ap- 
proximately 22%. Zenith’s share of mar- 
ket moved steadily higher, though (even 
within a declining market), and by 1959 
the company had edged ahead of RCA 
and had taken first place. Zenith sales 
that year topped a million sets and rep- 
resented 18% of the market. 

There are two basic reasons for Ze- 
nith’s success, for its ability to come from 
behind, surge to the front of the pack, 
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Decision Gets Made. TELEVISION’S soaring subscription figures prove it. Just 


the other day we received 25 new subscriptions from one major advertising agency which was buying them for its clients. 


Things like this happen again and again. = Of course, we edit TELEVISION for a particular audience — the executive who 


has the time and interest to read articles which probe below the surface of topical news. = TELEVISION is distinguished by 
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THE TROUBLESOME SUCCESS IN SET MAKING continued 


When Zenith raised their prices and quality they “just walked away with the business” 


and become the industry’s undisputed 
leader. In the first place, Zenith has al- 
ways had a reputation for quality. Dur- 
ing the mid-1950s, industry panic started 
a chain reaction: (1) with larger and 
larger inventories, many set manufactur- 
ers dumped sets on the market at in- 
creasingly lower prices; (2) to make up 
tor the lower prices, some started equip- 
ping sets with poorer-quality compo- 
nents, sacrificing quality and ignoring 
styling; (3) the public, already in the 
driver’s seat of a buyer’s market, reacted 
adversely and held back to an even 
greater degree. 

Zenith moved quickly to take advan- 
tage of the situation. It increased its ad- 
vertising budget by some 20%, stressed 
Zenith quality, and added a new line of 
decorator cabinets. A Zenith official re- 
called later, “We just walked away with 
the business.” This despite the fact that 
Zenith’s prices have been generally 
higher than other manufacturers’. 


Care and control 

The other factor responsible for Ze- 
nith’s success is the scrupulous care with 
which production and inventories are 
controlled. Continually, the company 
measures its market and then fine-tunes 
production to expected sales. According 
to Leonard Truesdell, president of Ze- 
nith Sales Corp., at the end of any TV 
model year Zenith never has more than 
|,000 sets left unsold in the factory, and 
the company’s distributors have less than 
1% of the entire industry’s distributor 
inventory. 

Today Zenith is the largest manufac- 
turer of television sets. Other activities 
include radios, phonographs, hearing 
1ids, specialty tubes, some defense work, 
and Phonevision (a system of over-the- 
ir pay TV). 

Last month Zenith president Joseph 
S. Wright summarized the company’s 


growth picture in these words: “In the 
industry’s last ‘boom’ year, 1956, Zenith 
sales were $141 million and our profits 
$6 million; last year, with the indus- 
try as a whole off 22% from 1956, our 
sales were $254 million and our profits 
$15 million . . . Zenith was up 85% in 
TV receiver sales (in comparison to 
1956), while the rest of the industry was 
off 31%. We expect 1961 to be the third 
year in a row in which we will have pro- 
duced and sold more than a million TV 
receivers.” 

Radio Corporation of America, New 
York. Estimated share of the television 
set market in 1960 was 10%. RCA has 
long been a leader in the industry and 
is a particularly important force in the 
broadcast field. The company was the 
first to develop and market, on a large 
scale, a black-and-white television set. It 
is by far the most important company in 
the production of color television sets 
and in color broadcasting. Other con- 
sumer products include radios, phono- 
graphs and records. 

Corporate sales for 1960 amounted to 
almost $1.5 billion. Of this amount, 39% 
came from commercial manufacturing 
and services; 37% came from defense 
business; 22% came from broadcasting 
and telecasting, and 2% came from com- 
munications and training. 

RCA is devoting increasing attention 
to expansion of its activities in the elec- 
tronic data processing field. It is also a 
prime contractor on the Ballistic Missile 
Early Warning System (BMEWS), the 
Tiros weather satellite project, and other 
defense and communications activities. 
RCA’s subsidiary National Broadcasting 
Co. owns and operates five television 
stations and seven radio stations. The 
company also owns approximately 19% 
of the stock of Whirlpool Corp., a manu- 
facturer of household appliances. 

RCA sales for 1961 are expected to 





110 ADVERTISERS SPONSOR COLOR TV 


During the ’60-’61 season, 110 major advertisers 
sponsored network Color Television programs. More 
and more sponsors are moving up to Color. What about 
you? Get the full Color picture today from: W. E. Boss, 
Director, Color Television Coordination, RADIO COR- 
PORATION OF AMERICA, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York, Tel: CO 5-5900 
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reach a new high. Expanding military 
activities will probably account for the 
greatest proportion of the increase, al- 
though growing sales of color TV should 
be another important factor. 

General Electric Co., New York. Es- 
timated share of the television set market 
in 1960 was 9%. GE is far and away the 
largest U.S. manufacturer of electrical 
equipment and is also very strong in the 
fields of electronics and atomic energy. 

The company’s sales in 1960 were $4.2 
billion, a figure which is expected to rise 
only slightly in 1961. In addition to tele- 
vision sets, other consumer goods manu- 
factured by GE include radios, air-con- 
ditioners, small electric housewares, 
lamps, and household appliances. Con- 
sumer products represent less than one- 
quarter of the company’s total domestic 
business. 

GE’s radio and television division, 
headquartered in Syracuse, New York, 
produces, in addition to its home enter- 
tainment line, a line of specialized TV 
receivers for the growing hotel-motel 
market. A recent GE report on this sub- 
ject noted, “Although no industry sta- 
tistics are available to support our claim, 
we feel confident that GE has reached 
the No. | industry position in the hotel- 
motel field.” 

Admiral Corporation, Chicago. Esti- 
mated share of the TV set market in 
1960 was approximately 8%. A leading 
manufacturer of television and radio sets, 
Admiral is also an important producer 
of refrigerators and other major house- 
hold appliances. The TV and appliance 
markets account for the bulk of the 
company’s sales, which came to $188 
million in 1960. This figure represented 
a $12 million decline from 1959 sales of 
almost $200 million. As a result the com- 
pany incurred an operating loss in 1960 
for the first time in its history. How- 
ever, improved sales are expected this 
year because of the anticipated pick-up 
in consumer buying. 

Philco Corporation, Philadelphia. Es- 
timated share of the television set market 
in 1960 was 8%. Approximately 60% of 
Philco’s $400 million volume in 1960 
was accounted for by the company’s wide 
range of consumer products. In addition 
to television sets and radios, Philco also 
produces refrigerators, freezers and air 
conditioners. The company also distrib- 
utes automatic washers, dryers and elec- 
tric ranges made for it by others. 

The company’s electronics activities in 
industrial and military markets is ex- 
panding rapidly and is expected to in- 
crease substantially from the 40% of total 
volume that it accounted for in 1960. It 
is reported that Philco’s earnings per- 
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formance has been disappointing for 
some time. In September it was an- 
nounced that the company would be ac- 
quired by the Ford Motor Co. The 
agreement is subject to approval by 
Philco’s shareholders. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago. Esti- 
mated share of the television set market 
in 1960 (for Sears’ Silvertone line) was 
8%. Sears, the largest retailer of merchan- 
dise in the U.S., markets television sets 
produced for it by Warwick Manufactur- 
ing Co., a subsidiary. Sears’ sales for the 
year ended January 31, 1961, rose to a 
record high of $4.1 billion. 

Motorola Inc., Franklin Park, Ill. Esti- 
mated share of the TV set market in 1960 
was 7%. Motorola is a leading manufac- 
turer of consumer entertainment prod- 
ucts, specialized communications equip- 
ment, semiconductors, military  elec- 
tronics items, hearing aids and industrial 
products. Television sets, radios and 
phonographs once accounted for the 
great bulk of sales, but now account for 
something less than half. Motorola is 
the largest independent producer of 
original equipment auto radios and has 
long been the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of land mobile two-way radio 
equipment. 

Motorola sales rose from $291 million 
in 1959 to $299 million in 1960. Because 
of a 12% sales decline in the first six 
months of 1961, however, sales this year 
are expected to fall below last year’s high. 
The company’s 1962 line of consumer 
products received a very favorable re- 
action from distributors in June of this 
year and initial orders were almost 60% 
higher than those received a year earlier. 
Also in June, Motorola announced that 
it had developed a new picture tube for 
color TV sets that is about the same size 
as tubes for black-and-white sets. The 
tube cannot be patented because it rep- 
resents an application of existing tech- 
niques, and Motorola does not plan to 
produce it. However, interested manu- 
facturers will be permitted to utilize the 
development without charge. 

Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp., 
Jersey City, N. J. Estimated share of the 
television set market in 1960 was 6%. 
Emerson's principal business is the man- 
ufacture and distribution of television 
sets, radios, phonographs and air con- 
ditioners (Quiet Kool). In addition, the 
company is expanding its operations in 
the military and industrial electronics 
fields. . 

Sales for 1960 were approximately $64 
million, a decline from the $67 million 
of 1959. A major reason for the decline 
was substantially lower sales of transistor 
radios. Agreements with Granco and 
Telectro Industries, however, are ex- 
pected to result in an advance. The agree- 
ments call for Emerson to take over the 
marketing of Granco and Telectro prod- 
ucts, which include FM radios both for 
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home and automobile use, and tape 
recorders. 

Siegler Corporation, Los Angeles. Es- 
timated share of the TV set market in 
1960 (by Olympic Radio and Television, 
a division of Siegler) was between 3 and 
4%. Siegler Corp. was, until 1955, pri- 
marily a manufacturer of equipment for 
space heating. Since that time it has 
acquired several companies that have 
brought it into the fields of electronics, 
power generation systems, and tool and 
machine production. 

Sales for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1961, were $96 million, a $12 million in- 
crease from a year earlier. The increase 





resulted mainly from the acquisition in 
February 1961 of Jack & Heintz, a manu- 
facturer of missile and aircraft com- 


ponents. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Estimated share of the TV set 
market in 1960 was 3 to 4%. Westing- 
house is the oldest and second largest 
(to General Electric) manufacturer of 
electrical appliances and equipment. 
Consumer products, which encompass a 
broad range of home appliances, TV 
and radio sets, tubes, lamps and bulbs, 
accounted for some 25% of the corpora- 
tion’s $1.9 billion sales in 1960. Westing- 
house Broadcasting Co., a subsidiary, op- 
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VITAL STATISTICS OF THE 
NEW LINCOLN-LAND 
(Sales Management, May 10, 1961) 


better Lincoln - Land 


Launching a sales program in Nebraska? 
The “countdown” shows just two big tele- 
vision markets —the extreme East and 
Lincoln-Land. 

In the East, three top stations divide 
your viewers. In the other big market two 
stations — KOLN-TV and satellite KGIN- 
TV—combine to bring you a tremendous 
new Lincoln-Land — bigger and better 
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WWTV — CADILLAC. TRAVERSE CITY 
KOLN-TV — LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
KGIN-TV—GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA 





than ever before! The map, and the fig- 
ures at left, give you an idea of what it 
has to offer. 

Avery-Knodel has the full story on 
KOLN-TV/KGIN-TV — the Official Basic 
CBS Outlet for most of Nebraska and 


Northern Kansas. 


KOLN-TV /KGIN-IV 


CHANNEL 10 @ 316,000 WATTS CHANNEL 11 @ 316,000 WATTS 
1000 FT. TOWER 1069 FT. TOWER 


COVERS LINCOLN-LAND—NEBRASKA'S OTHER BIG MARKET 
Avery-Knodel, inc., Exclusive National Rep i 
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SET MAKING continued 


ites five television stations and six 
idio stations. 

Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Estimated share of the TV set market in 
960 was 3%. Magnavox manufactures 
[V sets, radios, phonographs and parts, 
hich accounted for some 60% of the 
ompany’s 1960 sales of $125 million. 
Other activities include the manufacture 

military electronics equipment, and 
data proc essing equipment. Sales for the 
first six months of 1961 rose 19% over 
the similar period in 1960, a new high 
for any initial six months in the com- 
panys history. 

General Telephone and Electronics, 
New York. Estimated share of the TV 
et market in 1960 (for the Sylvania 
line) was approximately 3%. General 
relephone and Electronics is a holding 
ompany and controls the largest tele- 
phone group in the U.S. outside of the 
Bell System. Sylvania products include 


[V sets, radios, cameras, photoflash 


imps, fluorescent lamps, computors, and 


i wide range of electronic tubes. General 
lephone’s revenues from its telephone 
subsidiaries rose from $375 million in 
1959 to $477 million in 1960. 
here has been considerable discussion 
ri recent years about the effect of Japa- 


nese imports on the set market. While it 


true that Japan has made major in- 
ads in the transistor radio market, the 
evision set market is another story al- 


together. 


\l Friedman, president of Delmonico 
division of Thompson-Starrett that 
ports TV sets from the Victor Co. of 
"aa told TELEVISION MAGAZINE that 
he biggest problem facing importers of 
Japanese sets is the high cost of transpor- 
ition. Because of the distance from 
Japan to the U.S., Friedman said, the 
reight rates are high. In addition, Japan 


has the option of charging freight either 


by weight or by dimensions, whichever 


is higher. For a console, a bulky item 
with a lot of air space inside, they will 
charge freight by dimensions; for a 
smaller item (such as a portable TV 
set) freight rates are based on weight. 
To the freight charges are added duty, 
which runs about 10°, of the importer’s 
F.O.B. cost in Japan. Consequently, the 
limited distribution of imported sets 
has had no significant effect on the 
market. 

Sony’s “true portable,” currently being 
promoted as a lightweight TV set that 
can be operated outdoors with a battery 
pack, follows in the footsteps of several 
other similar sets marketed here in recent 
years. The relatively expensive sets 
(about $290 with battery pack) have 
limited appeal and do not at present 
represent a threat to the U.S. industry. 


A possible catalyst 

The television set industry, for all its 
difficulties in the past several years, can 
look forward to a period of growth. Color 
television can make the difference. 

Up until this year, RCA has manu- 
factured and sold the great majority of 
the estimated 700,000 sets that are pres- 
ently in 114% of the country’s television 
homes. By year’s end, however, color 
sets will be produced and marketed by 
most of the major manufacturers, in- 
cluding Zenith, General Electric, Ad- 
miral, Emerson, Magnavox, Olympic, 
Packard-Bell, Philco, Sears, Sylvania and 
Delmonico. Two exceptions are Motor- 
ola and Westinghouse. 

RCA, of course, is beating the promo- 
tion drums more loudly than ever, and 
for good reason. After almost seven years 
of plugging (and an estimated invest- 
ment of $130 million) RCA feels that 
it has turned the color corner. Last year 
color TV reached the $100 million mark. 
For RCA this meant, in the first place, 
that color TV set profits in the first six 
months of 1961 ran 45°% ahead of the 
first six months of 1960. 

It could also mean other things. RCA 





ANOTHER COLOR TV PREMIERE 


The Bullwinkle Show makes its Color debut this sea- 
son. General Mills and Ideal Toys are the sponsors. 
Learn today why more and more shows and sponsors 
are moving up to Color. Contact W. E. Boss, Director, 
Color Television Coordination, RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 


New York, Tel: CO 5-5900 
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president John Burns has predicted, for 
example: that color set sales will rise to 
$200 million by the end of 1962; that 
color TV will be a $4.3 billion industry 
by 1970; that although there is nothing 
on the horizon to indicate lower prices, 
“this is not really an important problem 
because there is a vast untapped market 
for color sets at today’s price levels.” 

Officials at Packard-Bell Electronics, 
an important producer of television sets 
(with distribution in 13 Western states), 
believe that color ‘TV is just beginning 
to flex its muscles and will, starting this 
year, have a sales potential comparable 
to the early beginnings of black-and- 
white TV. 

Kenneth R. Johnson, vice president in 
charge of Packard-Bell’s home products 
division, says, “This is the year color is 
going to make important inroads on the 
number one set in the living room, Our 
thinking is that color programming will 
be stepped up, starting this fall. A lack 
of color programming held the sale of 
color sets back more than any other 
single thing. 

“Our dealers have been operating 
quite profitably in color. Now it’s the 
manufacturer’s turn to break into the 
black on color. We hope to make a small 
profit on color this year.” 

Johnson noted that Packard-Bell has 
been operating in color continuously 
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since 1954, and is “climbing aboard the 
new color drive this year” by introducing 
a new table model line retailing for 
around $600. 

Most other major set manufacturers 
that are moving into the color market 
are somewhat less enthusiastic about the 
immediate future. They agree that the 
future of television lies in tinted hues, 
but they feel that color will not be a 
reality for some time to come. Some are 
going into the market to establish iden- 
tity with color so they won’t be left be- 
hind when the big push comes. Spokes- 
men for Philco, for example, have said 
that dealer pressure for color sets (which 
have higher prices and substantially 
higher profit margins than black-and- 
white sets) strongly influenced their de- 
cision. 

Benjamin Abrams, president of Emer- 
son, states: “There will be substantial in- 
creases in the sale of color sets—as much 
as 50% more than last year. But this is 
still only a very small part of the black- 
and-white market. The future depends 
upon the ability of the industry to de- 
velop circuits that will cut down sub- 
stantially on production costs. When we 
can bring the price of color sets down 
to where they will cost only 25% or 30% 
more than black-and-white sets, then you 
can look for real growth.” 

A similar comment comes from Robert 
Lovell, press relations manager for Gen- 
eral Electric’s radio and television divi- 
sion. “Color television,” he said, ‘will 
occupy a gradually increasing position in 
the TV set market during the next sev- 
eral years. If a major breakthrough in 
the basic science of color should occur, 
this growth could be dramatically ac- 
celerated.” 


A virtual monopoly 

One obvious reason for prior reluc- 
tance by set manufacturers other than 
RCA to enter the color field is their de- 
pendence on RCA for the only mass- 
produced color picture tube. RCA’s vir- 
tual monopoly is only slightly less rigid 
today than it has been in the past (sev- 
eral companies are reportedly developing 
tubes of their own), but reluctance has 
obviously lessened. ‘The main reason 
seems to be belief among these com- 
panies that color, even at this early stage, 
will give the industry a desperately- 
needed shot in the arm in terms of dol- 
lar volume. 

The attitude toward color television 
by the “non-RCA” section of the TV in- 
dustry seems to be summed up in these 
recent comments by Zenith president 
Joseph Wright: 

“We are now embarking on the era of 
color,” he said, “and this should add con- 
siderable impetus and quite a bit of 
dollar volume. [Zenith had stated earlier 
that it expects to sell 100,000 color sets 
next year.] A color instrument is still 
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now and for the foreseeable future a 
very complicated and high-priced instru- 
ment. Predictions made eight years ago 
that there would be a $300 color set in 
two or three years were utterly irrespon- 
sible. The cost of the complex shadow 
mask color tube is still more than four 
times that of a comparable black-and- 
white tube and there is considerable ad- 
ditional cost in the circuitry, the yoke, 
transformer, etc. 

“Some of the best brains in the indus- 
try have been at this problem for eight 
or nine years now and they have had 
available to them 15 years of cost savings 
and improvements in black-and-white 
sets. While improvements in color per- 
formance have been made and some costs 
taken out, we see no hope for a near-term 
breakthrough which would permit a 
color set to be sold at a reasonable profit 
for under two or three times the price 
of a black-and-white set. 

“Nevertheless, there is a real market 
for color and it adds a wonderful dimen- 
sion to television. We look forward 
to a possibility of there being a million 
color sets a year sold within five years.” 

If color is television’s future during 
the next dozen or so years, what can con- 
sumers look forward to in their sets ol 
the Seventies and Eighties? 

They can look forward to extreme ver- 
satility of function, wherein sets will not 


only bring in broadcast programs, but 
will serve as electronic baby-sitters that 
are part of home communications sys- 
tems. Also envisioned by some companies 
is the use of sets to “project” home 
movies and, through the use of video 
tape cartridge, to bring the family 
“rented” entertainment such as the latest 
Broadway hit or the newest movie. 

Portability—pocket-sized _portability— 
will doubtless be another feature of sets 
of the future. RCA engineers have al- 
ready displayed stylized models (non- 
working) of personalized color sets no 
larger than a woman’s purse. 


Part-of-the-house communications 


The consumer can look forward to a 
paper-thin screen (to be hung on the wall 
or to actually “be’’ the wall itself) that 
would receive its images from an un- 
obtrusive transistorized control box; to 
the day when audio-video-color home 
communications systems would be sold 
as “part of the house” in much the same 
fashion as today’s wall ovens and paneled 
recreation rooms. Indeed, the potential 
variety of consumer applications of the 
science of electronics is virtually limit- 
less. 

Given enough time, enough invest- 
ment for research and development, and 
enough unbridled imagination, the TV 
set industry can boom again. END 
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4 WORD FROM THE SPONSOR from page 45 


rogatory way. “Cigarettes should not be 
yround out violently in an ash tray or 
tamped out underfoot.’”’ Women in the 
programs must not smoke on the street. 
Undesirable characters must smoke plain 
nd cigarettes on programs that Viceroy 
filters sponsor. Meritorious characters 
must smoke Brown & Williamson brands. 

Richard G. Rettig, vice president in 
harge of advertising for Whitehall Lab- 
oratories Division of American Home 
Products Corp. ($33,376,057) said his 
company had no fixed rules but expected 
its agency to be on the lookout for any- 
thing that might reflect on Whitehall 
products. “If a scene depicted somebody 
committing suicide by taking a bottle of 
tablets,’’ he hypothesized, ““we would not 
wish this to be on the air.” 

Philip Morris Inc., according to 
Greene, its ad director, looks at scripts 

primarily for content that might reflect 

poorly on the cigarette business.” As an 
example he said, “We would consider a 
cene where everyone who smoked cigar- 
ettes wore a black leather jacket as an 
objectionable portrayal of cigarette 
moking.” 

Tobacco companies are especially sen- 
sitive about the showing of their prod- 
ucts on TV programs. Liggett & Myers 

$10,991,624), in the testimony of its 
vice president in charge of advertising, 
Lawrence W. Bruff, has “a number of 
times” asked producers to change pipe 


pipes were not motivational to the story. 
Bruff said his company tried to use com- 
mon sense in its pursuit of added com- 
mercial values. ‘““You don’t show General 
Grant smoking a cigarette,” he ex- 
plained. “He was a cigar smoker, and 
you don’t change history.” 

Ford Motor Co. ($11,159,933) hates to 
see the cars of rival manufacturers crop 
up in its programs unless they are used 
for purposes that Ford doesn’t want its 
own cars used for. As it was explained 
by Robert J. Fisher, director of adver- 
tising and sales promotion of Ford’s mar- 
keting division, “We do not like to see 
our products used as an instrument for 
crime or immorality. We do not like to 
have our products shown in serious or 
gory accidents.” 

A number of the advertising execu- 
tives were asked why they insisted on 
supervising television programs carrying 
their advertising when they made no 
such demands on the editorial contents 
of print media they use. 

Smith of General Motors answered: 
“The public recognizes an association be- 
tween a television program and its spon- 
sor which it does not recognize in other 
media because in other media the adver- 
tising is not associated with any specific 
editorial matter. 

“Furthermore,” Smith said, “when a 
reader purchases a publication from the 
publisher, there is a direct business 


sion the general opinion is that a pro- 
gram would not be broadcast if it were 
not financed by the advertiser. There- 
fore in the eyes of the public the adver- 
tiser is held responsible for a television 
program. As long as this condition exists, 
where an advertiser’s good will is at 
stake, then some sort of policy control 
will be required with respect to enter- 
tainment programs.” 

Burgard of Brown & Williamson 
acknowledged that advertisers cannot 
censor individual articles in a publica- 
tion “but we can determine what 
publications we will use.” The difference 
in the advertiser’s use of print and tele- 
vision “is not easy to spell out,” Burgard 
said. “However, we know that the tele- 
vision program goes into homes. It can 
be seen by various people there, and we 
feel that we must exercise more caution 
there than we would in a print ad. But 
it is, again, a fine line.” 

It is evident that many advertisers feel 
more secure about their print invest- 
ments than their investments in TV. 
First, the investment per excursion in 
print is only a fraction of the investment 
per excursion in television. Second, the 
risk is less. These are the reasons they 
give both for insisting on exerting over 
television a type of editorial control they 
would never think of trying to exert over 
print and for resisting an adaptation of 
the publishing concept in the television 
medium. 

As Samuel Thurm, advertising vice 





mokers into cigarette smokers, when 


transaction between the two. In televi- 
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SEVEN OPINIONS ON C-P-M 


An illuminating glimpse into the secret cost-per-thousand 
standards that guide some of television’s biggest network 
advertisers was provided by the Federal Communications 
Commission hearings on network advertising. 

Here are the figures given for seven major advertisers 
(except where otherwise noted the figures are for a thou- 
sand television homes delivered per commercial minute): 

Alberto-Culver Co.: “We would like to get $3 per thou- 
sand as far as nighttime network cost, roughly $1.50 per 
thousand as far as daytime television goes.” Witness: 
Leonard H. Lavin, president. 

American Tobacco Co.: “We consider an acceptable 
range for cost-per-thousand homes for a half-hour show 
[with alternate-week sponsorship in evening time] be- 
tween $8.40 and $13.50.” For hour shows sold in participa- 
tions to several advertisers the “acceptable range in cost- 
per-thousand homes per commercial minute [is] between 
$2.80 and $4.15.” Witness: Albert R. Stevens, advertising 
manager. 

Brown & Williamson Tobacco Co.: “Well, I hate to say 
this with my agency listening because I always tell them 
somewhat lower than I think is practical, but if we can 





stay around $3 a thousand, I would be fairly well satis- 
fied.”” This figure pertained to mass audience shows. Wit- 
ness: John W. Burgard, vice president in charge of adver- 
tising. 

Corn Products Sales Co., Best Foods Div.: “If we can 
place a selling message in 10 million homes for less than 
the nighttime average of $4 per thousand homes, we have 
made what we consider an efficient buy. During the day 
if we can reach several million housewives for less than 
the average cost of $1.80 per thousand homes, we think 
we have made an efficient buy.” Witness: Albert Brown, 
vice president of advertising. 

Lever Bros.: The present range for evening is $2.50 to 
$4, for daytime $1 to $2.50. Witness: Samuel Thurm, ad- 
vertising vice president. 

Revlon Inc.: The range has been from $2.80 to $10. 
Witness: Theodore G. Bergmann, vice president in charge 
of advertising. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co.: An “acceptable” nighttime 
figure is $5. Witness: Sam Northcross, vice president in 
charge of television of William Esty Co., the Reynolds 
agency. 

The other witnesses at the hearings either were not 
asked about cost-per-thousand or, if asked, avoided giving 
any figures. 
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television network time), explained: 
“Print guarantees do not exist in TV... . 
The magazine concept in print is a guar- 
anteed circulation by a magazine with a 
known editorial content, with a _ re- 
searched and known audience character- 
istic of the people who read these maga- 
zines or newspapers or what have you. 
In television you have a long-run risk 
with no knowledge ahead of time as to 
what the circulation will be; there will 
be no guarantee of circulation, and with 
no knowledge that the circulation that 
you think you will get will be anything 
like what you actually get.” 

What if television invoked the maga- 
zine concept? 

Ebel of General Foods said that some 
kind of “circulation assurance’’ would be 
necessary. The trouble is, he said, that 
“there is not the mechanical operation 
as yet to be able to measure a television 
audience as precisely as you can measure 
your newspaper or magazine circula- 
tion.” 

Actually, Burgard of Brown & Wil- 
liamson pointed out, the recent trend 
toward network selling of shared or par- 
ticipating sponsorships is in between the 
magazine concept and the full sponsor- 
ship rule that used to prevail in TV. 
But no matter what changing forms the 
networks adopt, the sponsor must have 
the privilege of choosing the show to 
go in. “I don’t think the American pub- 
lic would like it if one of our cigarette 
commercials came up in Mickey Mouse,” 
Burgard said. 

The strongest critic of the magazine 
concept for TV was Whittaker of Bristol- 
Myers. “Under this scheme,” he said, 
“an advertiser would bring a check to 
the network in the amount of X thou- 
sand or X million dollars and would 
then rely on the network to spend these 
dollars by selecting various participations 
in the shows broadcast on that network. 
This makes no more sense,” said Whit- 
taker, “than giving advertising dollars 
to the Curtis Publishing Co. to place 
advertising in the Ladies Home Journal, 
Saturday Evening Post, Holiday or Amer- 
ican Home as it may elect at such times 
as it may determine... . An advertiser 
who is called upon to pay the freight 
must have the right to select the type of 
audience which best suits his marketing 
needs. . . . Each show on television is, 
in effect, an individual vehicle such as 
Ebony, Saturday Evening Post or Ladies 
Home Journal.” 

The essentiality of guaranteed circula- 
tion in any TV’system approaching the 
magazine concept was also emphasized 
by Albert Brown, vice president of adver- 
tising, Corn Products Sales Co., Best 
Foods ($3,342,356). His company still 
likes to get sponsor identification, he 
said, but the price of getting it is to 
make 52-week commitments that may 
run to $3 million each. “We therefore 
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would welcome any new development,” 
said Brown, “that would give us a guar- 
anteed audience at minimum cost and 
that would equalize the cost-per-thou- 
sand of large-audience and small-audi- 
ence programs.” 

The search for certainties, as exempli- 
fied in Brown’s comments, preoccupies 
the whole fraternity of television adver- 
tisers. What they want are standards by 
which they can measure what they have 
done and against which they can project 
the probabilities of success in future un- 
dertakings. Two standards in universal 
use are audience ratings and the formula 
called ‘“‘cost-per-thousand.” Neither is a 
finite measurement. 

Forbes of Chrysler was asked if there 
was a minimum rating below which a 
show became unacceptable. 

“There is a limit all right,” said 
Forbes. “I don’t know what it is, but it 
comes down to this: If you go down too 
low, I mean you get out. It’s as simple 
as that.” 

Kletter of J. B. Williams Co. was 
asked what he considered an efficient 
figure for cost-per-thousand. 

“I wish we knew,” he said. “There 
really is no basic rule of thumb on a cost- 
per-thousand.” 

Other witnesses, however, testified to 
rigid application of both ratings and 
c-p-m. 

McCabe of Scott Paper reported that 
his company had set a minimum audi- 
ence standard of a one-third share of the 
total audience of all three networks at 
the time of broadcast. New programs are 
given a reasonable time in which to 
build to that level, he said. 

Burgard of Brown & Williamson testi- 
fied that he was guided by a maximum 
cost-per-thousand of $3 in prime time. 
He did not amplify, but presumably he 
meant $3 per thousand viewing homes 
per commercial minute for programs in 
which sponsorship is shared with other 
advertisers. 

A Brown & Williamson competitor, 
American Tobacco Co. ($9,701,965 net- 
work time in 1960), uses a more flexible 
set of c-p-m guides. Albert R. Stevens, 
advertising manager, said that in prime 
time programs with shared sponsorships 
American Tobacco considers a c-p-m of 
$2.80 to $4.15 per commercial minute 
to be within “acceptable range.” For 
prime time half-hour shows on which 
American has alternate-week sponsor- 
ship, the acceptable range is $8.40 to 
$13.50. “Bear in mind,” said Stevens, 
“that in the half-hour show you will have 
three commercials, two in your major 
night and one in the other.” 

Most advertisers agreed that both rat- 
ings and cost-per-thousand measurements 
were important guides but that neither 
could be used as the sole criterion for 
judging success or failure. As Ebel of 
General Foods described ratings, they 
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are not the whole story. “I would rather 
have Hennesey at 8 million or 9 mil- 
lion (homes) than The Untouchables at 
15 million . . . because I think The Un- 
touchables is completely out of keeping 
for our type of show and product.” As 
Theodore G. Bergmann, vice president 
in charge of advertising of Revlon Inc. 
($4,219,880), described c-p-m, the figure 
in Revlon’s experience has run from a 
high of $10 per commercial minute to a 
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A WORD FROM THE SPONSOR continued 


low of about $2.80. “Some programs that 
ire very expensive programs are designed 
to bring about a maximum impact, and 
is unfair to judge those programs on 
the basis of pure cost-per-thousand re- 
turn. 
For all the imperfections in the meas- 


urement of television advertising values, 
for all the risks that advertisers take on 
the spin of 50 million dials, not one of 
the 40 biggest television customers gave 
any indication of disenchantment with 
the medium. Indeed they identify them- 
selves as something more than customers 


of television. They have a sense of histor- 
ical responsibility for the growth of TV 
to its present fantastic size. 

Alfred Whittaker of Bristol-Myers 
could have been talking for all of the 
40 witnesses when he said: 

“I would not claim that television has 
reached the zenith of the performance 
of which it is potentially capable. But I 
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EVOLUTION OF A SPONSOR 


How and why does a progressive advertiser like Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. exert its own brand of control over the tele- 
vision programs it sponsors, even though it has bound itself 
to no pledge to try to please everyone, offend no one and 
reach the greatest number of people who will possibly sit still 
before their television sets? 

And do Westinghouse’s extraordinary efforts to keep out 
in front, to present something original and worthwhile along 
with the commercials, pay off to its stockholders? 

Does it redound to Westinghouse’s own good that the com- 
pany is more concerned with developing new, experimental, 
searching types of television than with improving on the 
originality of others, that the company is, on the contrary, 
proud to be the first to offer something new and talked-about 
instead of merely good programming? 

And is this sort of control—exerted only when contracts 
are signed rather than when a given script is submitted, 
which takes the long view instead of the immediate one on 
what ought to be sponsored by Westinghouse—good for the 
rest of television? 

These questions were posed in a chronicle of Westing- 
house’s 12 years of pioneering activities as a television sponsor 
during the FCC’s New York hearings on TV programs. The 
story of how the company decided to enter network TV in 
the spring of 1949, how Westinghouse and television have 
influenced each other since, and how the company has stuck 
with the medium ever since despite rising costs and occa- 
sionally some expensive experiments, was related by Roger 
H. Bolin, director of advertising. The 12-year span covers 
the company’s original sponsorship of Studio One on CBS-TV 
starting in May 1949 through plans for 1961-62. 

The story is not one of uninterrupted success. For instance, 
Studio One, though Westinghouse stayed with it more than 
nine years and though it had been a perfect company vehicle 
most of the time, died ingloriously when it was moved to 
Hollywood in 1958, even though the transfer was hailed as 
an auspicious one. Studio One, which in its early period 
offered such outstanding dramatizations as “Of Human 
Bondage,” “Henry IV,” “The Scarlet Letter,” “Jane Eyre,” 
“Taming of the Shrew,” “The Bismarck,” “Little Women,” 
“Macbeth” and “Pontius Pilate,” already had begun to 
founder in 1957 amid a morass of psychological dramas then 
popular. But the program received 39 national awards. 

In 1951, at the suggestion of one of its agencies, Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, Westinghouse became the first sponsor of 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association’s football series 
of 21 games televised on nine Saturdays. Westinghouse found 
the results satisfactory. 

Late that year the same agency proposed sponsorship of 
the first national network television coverage of the 1952 








political conventions and elections. The company, Bolin said, 
had the feeling that television would cause more Americans 
to get interested in politics than ever before, and “this 
appealed to our instincts as citizens.” 

Westinghouse sponsored the conventions and elections on 
both radio and TV, plus 13 radio and television debates dur- 
ing the campaign, choosing CBS because of “an outstanding 
staff led by Murrow and Cronkite,” rather than NBC-TV, 
which had more affiliates. The company decided to keep a 
strict limit on number of commercials and to insert them 
only between events. The 120-hour convention coverage had 
272 commercial minutes, 38% of the 720 minutes allowable 
time. The six-hour election night coverage had 30. 

WEC’s appliance division sponsored two daytime TV pro- 
grams during the spring of 1953 and when Ketchum, Mac- 
Leod & Grove suggested sponsorship of national pro football 
on DuMont TV Network from September through December 
1953, “again we liked the idea of being first.” Distributors 
and dealers approved, Bolin said, and “we felt it was a 
good advertising investment.” 

In the fall of 1954 Westinghouse followed McCann-Erick- 
son’s recommendation for sponsorship of a series of nine 
one-hour versions of past Broadway successes in color on 
CBS-TV, though color sets were scarce. The series of shows 
such as “The Man Who Came to Dinner,” “Panama Hattie” 
and “Arsenic and Old Lace” featured such stars as Helen 
Hayes, Ethel Merman, Monty Woolley and Jackie Gleason, 
the series running from fall 1954 through spring 1955. 

In 1956, Westinghouse again sponsored the political con- 
ventions, debates and election night coverage on CBS-TV and 
CBS Radio, and CBS-TV by this time had increased from 46 
to 168 stations. Nielsen estimated 2814 million homes tuned 
in on CBS-TV at one time or another during the conven- 
tions. The tab was $4.2 million. 

By 1957, Studio One costs were up appreciably—from 
$51,498 for time (86 stations) in 1954 to $61,150 (98 stations) 
in 1957. Program costs were up from $29,156 to $50,800. 

But Westinghouse was still interested in drama and in 
1958 decided to give up Studio One ($7.2 million a year) and, 
at McCann-Erickson’s suggestion, sponsor Desilu Playhouse, 
a series of one-hour specials spotted about every seven or 
eight weeks on CBS-TV, for $12 million, starting in October. 
Desilu helped the company accomplish many of the things it 
expected, Bolin said, and was carried weekly through 1959 
and every other week through June 1960. 

In 1960, Westinghouse considered the rising costs of a one- 
hour drama (from $21,375 for time and talent in 1950 to 
$210,967 in 1960) and decided that “something had to give.” 
The company thus gave up Desilu Playhouse and, again, took 
over sponsorship of the political conventions and election 
coverage on CBS-TV and CBS Radio, plus nine half-hour 
weekly campaign programs on radio-TV. The total cost was 
$6 million, but, as Bolin explained, it was spread over 
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seriously question whether the program 
offerings of broadcasters and advertisers 
today are as delinquent as some individ- 
uals or pressure groups would lead us to 
believe. Let us not forget the fact that 
television is a mass medium in every 
sense of the word and that it serves the 
many and not the few. And it is the 


dial on their sets for what they like and 
what they want.... 

“A reality which it is worthwhile to 
consider . . . is the actual supply and 
demand for the talent upon which tele- 
vision depends so heavily. .. . Is it real- 
istic to expect that every program and 
every episode set itself apart from all 
others in the light of the fact that in the 


course of a year in nighttime network 
television in prime time there are over 
4,000 individually written and produced 
plays? 

“.. . Further improvement in televi- 
sion programs will come, but it will come 
gradually as the medium in its many 
facets matures and replenishes and adds 
to its present reservoir of talent.’ END 


majority who vote by the turn of the 





a great many products advertised on the program, and it 
wasn’t duplicated in other media or in other TV. 

Although Westinghouse goals were, as in the past, to make 
friends for the company, advertise its products to large 
audiences and tell the public about Westinghouse research 
and engineering, there was “an even broader goal.” As the 
company told its salesmen: “More than just a sponsor, West- 
inghouse is involved, on a non-partisan basis, in helping the 
American people to make a critical decision.” 

This time, CBS was on the air 5434 hours during the con- 
ventions and Westinghouse commercials occupied 174 min- 
utes, 53% of the allowable time, and 33.8 million homes were 
estimated to have tuned in at some time during the coverage. 
The nine campaign half-hours on CBS, called Presidential 
Countdown, featured important public figures. Election 
night coverage ran more than 12 hours, Westinghouse used 
6014 commercial minutes and CBS reached 22.5 million 
homes during the evening. 

As television costs kept rising, Westinghouse at a meeting 
with McCann-Erickson in March 1960 decided to sponsor a 
half-hour instead of a full hour as in the past, and signed 
with NBC for the 8:30-9 p.m. period Fridays starting in 
January 1961, for 39 weeks. M-E recommended Westinghouse 
Playhouse Starring Nannette Fabray, a family situation 
comedy, and after revising the pilot film, the company ac- 
cepted it for 26 weeks starting Jan. 6. “It seemed to have all 
the ingredients of a big success,” Bolin said, but didn’t 
do well. “There is some unexplainable reason why some 
shows don’t go over with the public.” And although the size 
of audience is not the company’s sole criterion for judging 
a show’s success, it was a sizable factor here in the demise of 
the program July 7. 

That left Westinghouse with 13 weeks of half-hours on 
NBC (one later pre-empted), and to finish out the summer 
schedule, the company instructed NBC to look for good pilot 
films of comedies which had not been shown or sponsored. 

Then, after talking with McCann and looking over the 
current TV crop, Westinghouse decided to “try to reach for 
a whole new idea... to be as advanced in television program- 
ming as we were in research and engineering.” The agency 
was told to look for TV programs with advanced thinking 
that would cause widespread favorable comment, with a 
cultural content that would appeal to a “fairly good intellec- 
tual level.” 

The outcome is that Westinghouse has roamed even farther 
afield for the 1961-62 season in its deliberate plans to develop 
a new concept in programming. For the new season the com- 
pany is sponsoring 18 specials—one 114-hour and 17 one-hour 
shows—all carefully selected dramas, musicals and public 
affairs programs offered as Westinghouse Presents. They will 
be apportioned among all three networks. 

Here are some of the Westinghouse specials: “The Sound 
of the Sixties,” shown Oct. 9 on NBC, produced by Dore 


Schary, narrated by John Daly and featuring Art Carney, 
Mahalia Jackson, Vic Damone and others; Oct. 24, “The 
Dispossessed,” a drama by Saul Levitt on the history-based 
trial of a Pawnee Indian chief to determine whether he had 
the rights of a U.S. citizen under the Constitution; Nov. 14, 
NBC’s Chet Huntley narrating a report on Spain today and 
what history has done to it, “The Face of Spain”; on Nov. 
21, a musical, “Old Fashioned Thanksgiving,” on ABC, 
developed by Robert Saudek and done live, with Charlton 
Heston and others; Dec. 8, a modern drama, “That’s Where 
the Town’s Going,” on CBS, written by Pulitzer prizewinner 
Tad Mosel; Dec. 23, a musical, ““The Enchanted Nutcracker,” 
on ABC, using songs based on Tchaikovsky’s “Nutcracker 
Suite”; Jan. 12, “The Good Years,” a story of life in America 
in the years 1900 to 1914, and introducing events and per- 
sonalities such as Ziegfeld, the Great White Fleet, the Wright 
Brothers, the Barrymores and women’s suffrage, with Henry 
Fonda as narrator; on Jan. 24, “Our Man in Vienna,” on 
NBC in color, with David Brinkley. 

With its testimony Westinghouse submitted the following 
data to show the rising curve of costs, station lineups and 
coverage in evening network television. 


How evening TV costs have risen since 1950 
(Total of both time and talent) 


1950 Cost Per 1955 Cost Per 1960 Cost Per 


Type of program Telecast” Telecast Telecast™ 
60-MINUTE SHOWS 
General drama $21,375 $123,700 $210,967 
Variety 24,725 190,250 258,183 
Suspense mystery (Not Available) (Not Available) 167,067 
Western (Not Available) (Not Available) 163,900 
Adventure (Not Available) (Not Available) 178,950 
Average evening 
program 23,592 143,600 201,950 
30-MINUTE SHOWS 
General drama 13,250 68,950 95,350 
Variety 13,200 76,950 95,967 
Suspense mystery 13,934 70,200 87,317 
Situation comedy 9,960 70,200 91,100 
Western (Not Available) 59,350 91,300 
Adventure (Not Available) (Not Available) 79,275 
Quiz, Audience partic. (Not Available) 56,650 78,283 
Average evening 
program 12,709 65,550 88,017 
Source: (1) McCann-Erickson (2) Nielsen 
Year-by-year costs of “‘Studio One” 
Weekly Weekly Total C-P-M** 
No. of TV Sets in Time Program Weekly Sets in Cov- 
Stations Coverage Area Cost Cost Cost erage Area 
Sept. 1949* 25 2,047,300 $11,784 $6,100 $17,884 $8.74 
Sept. 1950 48 7,069,000 19,754 8,500 28,254 4.00 
Sept. 1951 52 12,315,400 34,546 13,500 48,046 3.90 
Sept. 1952 52 15,800,000 45,950 15,950 61,900 3.92 
Sept. 1953 63 23,470,000 48,297 24,850 73,147 3.12 | 
Sept. 1954 86 29,020,000 51,498 29,156 80,654 2.78 
Sept. 1955 98 31,390,000 53,620 32,550 86,170 2.75 
Sept. 1956 95 34,610,000 55,769 43,620 99,389 2.87 
Sept. 1957 98 38,770,000 61,150 50,800 111,950 2.89 
Sept. 1958 40,280,000 60,927 62,500 123,427 3.06 


*Cost based on last week in September. **Television Magazine estimates 
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TO MARKET TO MARKET WITH TOYS AND TV from page 49 


afforded them. All too often, however, 
such “long-term” deals—15 spots a week 
over a 52-week period, for example— 
have been compacted into 40 to 50 spots 
a week in a 12- to 15-week period (with 
little or no business during the rest of 
the year), especially during the pre- 
Christmas season. 

All these factors have led an increas- 
ing number of local stations to refuse 
to do business with jobbers. Companies 
like General Toy, Mattel, DeLuxe Read- 
ing, Louis Marx and Lionel now avoid 
jobber buys whenever possible. 

In the last analysis, it boils down to 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AU- | 
cust 24, 1912, As AMENDED BY THE ACTS | 
OF MARCH 3, 1933, JULY 2, 1946 AND JUNE 
11, 1960 (74 stat. 208) SHOWING THE | 
OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULA- 
TION OF | 
TELEVISION MAGAZINE, published monthly 
at Bristol, Connecticut, for October 1, 1961. 

1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher and Editor, Sol J. Taishoff, 
Washington, D.C.; Managing Editor, Don- 
ald V. West, Stamford, Conn.; Business 
Manager, Kenneth Cowan, Westport, Conn. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or 
| holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
| of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual own- 
ers must be given. If owned by a partner- | 
ship or other unincorporated firm its name | 
and address, as well as that of each indi- 
vidual member, must be given.) Television 
Magazine Corp., New York, N. Y., a sub- 
sidiary of Broadcasting Publications, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 

Sol Taishoff, Washington, D.C.; Betty | 
Tash Taishoff, Washington, D.C.; Law- | 
rence B. Taishoff, Washington, D.C.; Jo- 
anne T. Cowan, Westport, Conn. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees | 
and other security holders, owning or hold- 
ing 1 percent or more of total amount of | 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: | 
None. 

4, Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases _ | 
where the stockholder or security holder | 
appears upon the books of the company as_ | 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the state- 
ments in the two paragraphs show the affi- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company | 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed. | 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid | 
subscribers during the 12 months preced- | 
ing the date shown above was 5,097. 

KENNETH COWAN 

Vice President and 

Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th 
day of September, 1961. 





Alexander Adin 
Notary Public 





(My commission expires 


| (Seal) 
| March 30, 1963) 
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that “twilight zone” of the rate card, the 
definition of a legitimate advertiser. If 
toy jobbers (whose major preoccupation 
seems to be selling time) are considered 
advertisers, why not jobbers in other 
product areas, like foods, tobaccos, drugs 
and so on? 

Perhaps the most destructive result of 
jobber, TV is the jam-up of toy commer- 
cials on local “kiddy” shows during the 
pre-Christmas season. Often, toy com- 
mercials run back to back from one end 
of a program to the other during this 
time of year. The ensuing potpourri of 
toy commercials have caused a few toy 
companies to feel that they've “lost iden- 
tity,” and is probably a factor in the 
swing toward heavier network schedules 
by some toy advertisers. The increase in 
network sponsorships is evidenced by 
this rundown of toy advertising on the 
three networks: 

ABC: Matty’s Funday Funnies (Mat- 
tel), Maverick (Ideal), American News- 
stand (Milton Bradley), On Your Mark 
(Audion-Emanee). 

NBC: Shari Lewis Show (Remco and 
American Doll & Toy), Macy’s Thanks- 
giving Day Parade (Lionel and Remco), 
King Leonardo (Eldon), Make Room for 
Daddy (Eldon), Fury (DeLuxe Reading), 
Bullwinkle (Ideal). 

CBS: Captain Kangaroo (Colorforms, 
Rainbow Craft, Crayola, Remco, Ameri- 
can Doll & Toy, Schwinn), Video Vil- 
lage Jr. (Eldon), Mighty Mouse (Ideal). 


“‘Immaturity” in the toy business 


The toy makers have been wedded to 
TV for just a few short years. During 
that time, mainly because of TV, their 
volume has soared. But in their delight 
with the Pandora’s box of sales that the 
medium has opened for them, some have 
approached it with a certain degree of 
thoughtlessness. Misleading commer- 
cials, exaggerated TV schedules, hard- 
sell merchandising tactics: these are but 
three forms of what the toy makers them- 
selves have begun to call “immaturity.” 

A marked change seems to be taking 
place, though, due to efforts of most of 
the major companies—and such groups 
as Toy Manufacturers of the U.S.A., The 
Toy Guidance Council and NAB’s TV 
Code Review Board. The results can al- 
ready be seen on the TV screen and in 
the toy stores. 

In the meantime, not a note has been 
skipped in the tune of optimism the toy 
makers have been whistling. Last year 
was the best in their history; toy sales 
were up to $1.7 billion, a 7.6%, increase 
over 1959. And during the first eight 
months of this year, sales were up 12% 
over that period in 1960. Total 
volume this year may reach $2 billion. 

TV revenues, too, have climbed stead- 





ily upward. In 1960, gross time billings 
for network and national spot television 
for toys and games were $7,263,400—up 
17% over 1959’s $6,206,764. This year, 
TvB estimates, billings will hit the $10 
million mark. 

The relationship between television 
and the toy industry has progressed far 
beyond the advertiser-ad medium stage. 
For some years now, a great many toys 
have been designed with TV in mind. 
There are the games patterned after ac- 
tual television shows (Concentration, 
Video Village, Truth or Consequences, 
to name just a few); there are also the 
toys and games that trade on the names 
and popularity of those TV personalities 
most appealing to youngsters. Captain 
Kangaroo, Shari Lewis, Shirley Temple 
are just three of the “live” personalities 
for whom games, dolls, kits and toys 
have been named. Then there are Dep- 
uty Dawg, Yogi Bear, The Flintstones, 
Top Cat, and on and on. 

This is not a new phenomenon for an 
industry that is extremely TV-conscious, 
merely one that has broadened in scope. 
Three years ago, for example, the toy or 
game was developed after the program 
had become popular. Today, both some- 
times “‘premiere” almost simultaneously. 

To a greater degree than ever before, 
TV is affecting not only toy design, but 
the way a toy “works.” Ideal Toy, for 
example, has just brought out a new 
game line. A number of the games in the 
line were designed specifically for dem- 
onstration on TV, through Alan Berni & 
Associates. Alan Berni, president of the 
design firm, said that Ideal had to take 
special care to incorporate features in the 
games that could be demonstrated to 
best advantage on television. Although 
the items (Big Bopper Skindiver Game, 
Big Bopper Speedway Game) are basi- 
cally board games, each features a unique 
action device that takes the place of the 
prosaic spinner of yesteryear. “You can’t 
show a simple board game on TV as 
effectively as you can an action game,” 
says Berni. 

Gone are the days when toys zoomed 
to sudden popularity by “catching on” 
in some mysterious, inexplicable way. 
Probably gone, too, is that sudden, seem- 
ingly telepathic phenomenon among 
kids in a whole section of the country 
that would provide windfalls to makers 
of yo-yos, tops and what-not. 

Nostalgia aside, in those days a toy’s 
popularity was a sometime thing, and 
fleeting at that. Today, however, thanks 
to a squarish, one-way window in some 
nine out of ten living rooms across the 
U.S., the toy makers can not only create 
the demand, but make it last. For a 
while, anyway. Television has made the 
difference. END 
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TELEVISION 


HOMES 


r |’ V homes in each market are based on TELEVISION Mac- 

AZINE’s county-by-county projections of the “National 
Survey of Television Sets in U.S. Households” for March 
1958, plus various industry interim reports. The March 
1958 survey was prepared by the Advertising Research 
Foundation in cooperation with the Bureau of the Census 
and the A. C. Nielsen Co. 

Penetration potential varies by sections of the country. 
\lany areas in New England have achieved a saturation 
level above 90%. Other areas, for example sections of the 
South, have reached a rather lower plateau. Future in- 
creases from either level can be expected to be distributed 
over a longer period of time than was characterized by 
the early stages of television growth. 

In a number of markets, therefore, the TV homes count 
is at a temporary plateau even though the television pene- 
tration level is below the 95% ceiling established by TELE- 
VISION MaGazinE. These markets will be held for an in- 
definite period of time. 

Che factor chiefly responsible for this situation is that 
penetration increases are often offset by current trends 
of population movement which for some regions have 
shown at least a temporary decline. 

A 95% ceiling on TV penetration has been established 
for all markets. Many rating services show lighter pene- 
tration in metropolitan areas, but the available evidence 
shows that penetration drops off outside the metropolitan 
area itself and that 95% appears to be the most logical 
theoretical ceiling for the television market as a whole. 
Chis does not mean that penetration may not actually go 
higher in some markets. Penetration figures in markets 
with both VHF and UHF facilities refer to VHF only. 

The coverage area of a television market is defined by 
TELEVISION MAGAZINE’s research department. Antenna 
height, power and terrain determine the physical contour 
of a station’s coverage and the probable quality of recep- 
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TELESTATUS 

Exclusive estimates computed by 
Television Magazine's 

research department for all 
markets updated each month 
from projections 


for each US. county 


Other factors, however, may well rule out any incidence 
of viewing despite the quality of the signal. Network affilia- 
tions, programming, and the number of stations in the serv- 
ice area must all be taken into consideration. The influence 
of these factors is reflected in the ARB 1960 Coverage 
Study and, in some cases, the regular reports of the various 
rating services. The ARB data in particular has become 
TELEVISION MAGAZINE’s guide for estimating coverage and 
re-evaluating markets. 

After testing various formulae, TELEVISION MAGAZINE 
adopted a method which utilizes a flexible cut-off point 
of 25%. Normally, all the television homes in a county 
will be credited to a market if one-quarter of these homes 
view any one of the stations in the market at least one 
night a week. Therefore, based upon this definition, TELE- 
VISION MAGAZINE reports maximum coverage for each tele- 
vision market, based upon a 25% nighttime weekly cut-off. 

In some markets, it has been impossible to evaluate the 
available and sometimes contradictory data. These areas 
are being re-studied by this magazine’s research depart- 
ment and new figures will be reported as soon as a sound 
estimate can be made. 

In many regions, individual markets have been com- 
bined in a dual-market listing. This has been done when- 
ever there is almost complete duplication of the television 
coverage area and no real substantial difference in televi- 
sion homes. Furthermore, the decision to combine markets 
is based upon advertiser use and common marketing 
practice. 

The coverage picture is constantly shifting. Conditions 
are altered by the emergence of new stations and by 
changes in power, antenna, channel and network affiliation. 
For this reason, our research department is continuously 
re-examining markets and revising TV homes figures ac- 
cordingly. For a complete explanation of the various sym- 
bols used in this section, refer to the “footnote” key at 
the bottom of each page. 
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TOTAL U.S. TV HOMES..............48,000,000 
TOTAL U.S. HOUSEHOLDS............54,000,000 
U.S. TV PENETRATION... 2.2.00 cccccecece ce89% 


Unlike other published coverage figures, these are neither station nor 
network estimates. They are coyprighted and may not be reproduced 
without permission. Listed below are all commercial stations on the air. 








Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

ABERDEEN, S.D.—70 22,500 
KXAB-TV IN,C,A) 

ABILENE, Tex.—80 72,600 
KRBC-TV (N) 

ADA, Okla.—80 83,700 
KTEN {A,C,N) 

AGANA, Guam tt 
KUAM-TV {C,N,A) 

AKRON, Ohio—45 172,200 
WAKR-TVT (A) 

ALBANY, Ga.—64 142,400 
WAILB-TV (A,N) 

ALBANY-SCHENECTADY-TROY, N.Y.—93 **432,900 
WTEN (C); WAST (A); WRGB (IN) 
(WTEN operates satellite WCDC, Adams, Mass.) 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M.—72 138,500 
KGGM-TV (C); KOAT-TV (A); KOB-TV (N) 

ALEXANDRIA, La.—71 89,700 
KALB-TV (A,C,N) 

ALEXANDRIA, Minn.—75 97,300 
KCMT IN,A) 

ALTOONA, Pa.—88 278,400 
WFBG-TV [A,C) 

AMARILLO, Tex.—79 112,900 
KFDA-TV (C); KGNC-TV (N); KVII-TV ‘A) 

AMES, lowa—89 295,300 
WOI-TV 1A) 

ANCHORAGE, Alaska tt 
KENI-TV (A,N); KTVA (C) 

ANDERSON, S.C. tt 
WAIM.-TV [A,C) 





IN THE HUGE 
MARYLAND MARKET 


WMAR-TV 


AGAIN LEADS 


HOMES VIEWING 
AUDIENCE” 


* Based on the latest NIELSEN** and ARB*** 
reports, WMAR-TV again leads the other 
Baltimore stations with more quarter-hour 
firsts based on both homes viewing and 
ratings from sign-on to midnight. 

**NIELSEN, JULY 1961 ***ARB, JUNE 1961 

(6/5-18; 6/26-7/9) (5/15-6/11) 





In Maryland Most People WATCH 


WMAR-TV 
SUNPAPERS TELEVISION / 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


Represented Nationally by 
THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 





CHANNEL 2 
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Market & Stations—% Penetration 


TV Homes 





ARDMORE, Okla.—76 
KXIl_ (N) 

ASHEVILLE, N.C.- 
GREENVILLE-SPARTANBURG, 'S.C.—79 
WISE-TV¢ (C,N); WLOS-TV (A); 

WFBC-TV (N); \WSPA-TV (C) 

ATLANTA, Ga.—84 
WAGA-TV (Cl; WLWA (Al; WSB-TV (N) 

AUGUSTA, Ga.—75 
WJBF-TV {A,N); WRDW-TV (C) 

AUSTIN, Minn.—86 
KMMT 1A) 

AUSTIN, Tex.—78 
KTBC-TV (A,C,N) 

BAKERSFIELD, Calif.—93 
KBAK-TV¢ (C); KERO-TV .(N);-KLYD-TVf (A) 

BALTIMORE, Md.—92 
WJZ-TV (A); WBAL-TV (N);:WMAR-TV (C) 

BANGOR, Me.—92 
WABI-TV {A,C); WLBZ-TV (N,A) 

(includes CATV Homes) 

BATON ROUGE, La.—74 
WAFB-TV (C,A); WBRZ (N,A) 

BAY CITY-SAGINAW-FLINT, Mich.—91 
WNEM-TV (A,N); WKNK-TVT (A,C); WJRT (A) 

BEAUMONT-PORT ARTHUR, Tex.—78 
KFDM-TV (C); KPAC-TV (NI; KBMT-TV (A) 

BELLINGHAM, Wash.—84 
KVOS-TV (C) 

BIG SPRING, Tex.—77 
KEDY-TV (C) 

BILLINGS, Mont.—69 
KOOK-TV (A,C); KGHL-TV IN) 

BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—92 
WNBF-TV (A,C); WINR-TVT (A,N,C) 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—79 
WAPI-TV (NI; WBRC-TV {A,C) 

BISMARCK, N.D.—73 
KXMB-TV {A,C); KFYR-TV (N,A) 


(KFYR-TV operates satellites KUMV-TV, Williston, N.D., 


and KMOT, Minot, N.D.) 
BLOOMINGTON, Ind.—91 

WTTV 

(See also Indianapolis, Ind.) 
BLUEFIELD, W. Va.—81 

WHIS-TV (N,A) 
BOISE, idaho—82 

KBOI-TV (C); KTVB (A,N) 
BOSTON, Mass.—93 


WBZ-TV (NI; WNAC-TV [A,C); WHDH-TV (C,N) 


BRISTOL, Va.-JOHNSON CITY, Tenn.—71 
WCYB-TV (A,N); WJHL-TV (A,C) 
BRYAN, Tex.—73 
KBTX-TV {A,C) 
BUFFALO, N.Y.—92 
WBEN.-TV (C); WGR-TV (N); WKBW-TV (A) 
BURLINGTON, Vt.—88 
WCAX-TV, (C) 
BUTTE, Mont. 
KXLF-TV (A,C,N) 
CADILLAC, Mich.—85 
WWTV [A,C) 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo.—82 
KFVS-TV (C) 
CARLSBAD, N.M.—86 
KAVE-TV {A,C) 


CARTHAGE-WATERTOWN, N.Y.—82 
WCNY-TV (A,C) 
(Includes CATV Homes) 


CASPER, Wyo.—59 
KTWO.-TV [A,N,C) 


CEDAR RAPIDS-WATERLOO, lowa—90 
KCRG-TV (Al; WMT-TV (C); KWWL-TV (N) 


CHAMPAIGN, Ill.—90 
WCIA (C); WCHUT (N)! 
(1 See Springfield listing) 


@ Market's coverage area being re-evaluated. 
T ULHF. 
Tt Incomplete data. 
ttt New station; coverage study not completed. 
* US. coverage only. 
** Includes circulation of satellite (or booster) 
*** Does not include circulation of satellite. 


28,600 
404,600 
tt 
561,300 
186,900 
149,000 
138,800 
191,000 
765,900 


731,100 


102,100 


246,200 
412,600 
+62,800 
151,300 
*50,000 

19,300 

58,200 
346,300 
744,300 
438,900 


**42,800 


625,900 


119,400 
66,600 
1,725,400 
173,700 
43,100 
575,000 
*192,100 
©59,800 
100,300 
198,200 


12,300 


*67,700 


33,600 


304,300 


327,800 


# Market being held as it has reached 95% TV penetration. 














13S 50) OE AY 
DOMINATES 
THE 

EL PASO 





MARKET 


2 to 1 


The March, 1961, ARB shows 
that KROD-TV leads in total 
homes reached in 327 out of 
494 surveyed quarter-hour 
segments. 


This means that KROD-TV 
is the ‘‘dominant”’ station 
66.2% of the time in the 
nation’s 46th city and in the 
adjacent trade area of West 
Texas and New Mexico. 


KROD-TV has been domi- 
nant in El Paso on every 
audience study since 1952. 


KROD¢TV 


FIRST IN EL PASO 


Buy [Rh] 


to sell West Texans... 
Get 34% of New Mexico to boot 
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STATION 
KROD.-TV KVII-TV KOSA-TV 


EL PASO AMARILLO ODESSA MIDLAND 








3 QUALITY STATIONS AA NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


QUALITY MARKETS THE BOLLING COMPANY, INC. 
Jack C. Vaughn, Chairman of the Board 


Cecil L. Trigg, President 
George C. Collie, Nat. Sales Mgr. 
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COVERAGE 
IS RARE 


WS cseces 


UHF 


COVERAGE 


|in Metro Columbia 
| is as close as 
| Ivory soap’s purity 


CCA 








TV 








Channel 25 








| 
| Columbia, S. C. 
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Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

CHARLESTON, S.C.—76 144,900 
WCSC.-TV (C); WUSN-TV (A,N) 

CHARLESTON-HUNTINGTON, W. Va.—82 441,900 
WCHS.TV (Al; WHTN-TV (C); WSAZ-TV IN) 

CHARLOTTE, N.C.—84 659,100 
WEBTV (C,A); WSOC-TV IN,A) 

CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.—77 202,300 
WDEF-TV (A,C); WRGP-TV (NI; WTVC (A) 

CHEBOYGAN, Mich.—74 24,400 
WTOM.TV (N,A) 
(See also Traverse City) 

CHEYENNE, Wyo.—68 **55,100 
KFBC-TV (A,C,N) 
(Operates satellite KSTF Scottsbluff, Neb.) 

CHICAGO, III.—93 2,247,200 
WBBM.-TV (C); WBKB (A); WGN-TV; WNBQ (N) 

CHICO, Calif.—83 114,600 
KHSL-TV {A,C) 

CINCINNATI, Ohio—91 798,900 
WCPO.TV (C); WKRC-TV (A); WLWT IN) 

CLARKSBURG, W. Va.—77 80,000 
WBOY.-TV {A,C,N) 

CLEVELAND, Ohio—93 1,312,700 
WEWS A); KYW-TV (NJ); WJW-TV (C) 

CLOVIS, N.M.—69 15,600 
KVER-TV (C) 

COLORADO SPRINGS-PUEBLO, Colo.—83 98,300 
KKTV (C); KRDO-TV (A); KCSJ-TV (N) 

COLUMBIA-JEFFERSON CITY, Mo.—82 123,200 
KOMU-TV {A,N); KRCG-TV {A,C) 

COLUMBIA, S.C.—79 184,500 
WIS-TV (NJ; WNOK-TVf (C); WCCA-TV 133,400 

COLUMBUS, Ga.—80 130,400 
WVTM {A,N); WRBL-TV (C) 

COLUMBUS, Miss.—60 51,900 
WCBI-TV (C,N,A) 

COLUMBUS, Ohio—93 559,300 
WBNS-TV (C); WLWC IN); WTVN-TV (A) 

COOS BAY, Ore. tit 
KCBY-TV (N) 

CORPUS CHRISTI, Tex.—80 96,500 
KRIS-TV (N); KZTV (C,A) 

DALLAS-FT. WORTH, Tex.—86 748,300 
KRLD-TV (C); WFAA-TV (A); KTVT; WBAP-TV (N) 
ANVILLE, I11.—73 $23,700 
WICD-TVT (N) 
AVENPORT, lowa-ROCK ISLAND, Ill.—92 329,600 
WOC.-TV (N); WHBF-TV (A,C) 

DAYTON, Ohio—94 498,100 
WHIO-TV (C); WLWD [A,N) 

DAYTONA BEACH-ORLANDO, [la.—77 272,200 
WESH-TV (N); WDBO-TV (C); WLOF-TV (A) 

DECATUR, Ala.—40 732,700 
WMSL-TVT (C,N) 

DECATUR, Ill.—79 +123,300 
WTVPT (A) 

DENVER, Colo.—85 372,100 
KBTV (A); KLZ-TV (C); KOA-TV (N); KTVR 

DES MOINES, lowa—90 279,100 
KRNT-TV (C); WHO-TV (N) 

DETROIT, Mich.—92 *1,614,900 
W4JBK-TV (C); WWJ-TV (N); WXYZ (A) 

DICKINSON, N.D.—62 15,400 
KDIX-TV (C) 

DOTHAN, Ala.—62 77,600 
WTVY [A,C) 

DOUGLAS, Ariz. tit 
KCDA-TV 

DULUTH, Minn.-SUPERIOR, Wis.—85 153,700 
KDAL-TV (C); WDSM-TV (A,N) 

DURHAM-RALEIGH, N.C.—76 304,000 
WTVD 1(A,C); WRAL-TV (N) 

EAU CLAIRE, Wis.—92 112,000 
WEAU-TV {A;C,N) 

EL DORADO, Ark.-MONROE, Lo.—74 178,800 
KTVE (A,N); KNOE-TV [A,C) ~ 

ELKHART-SOUTH BEND, Ind.—69 151,200 


WSIJV-TVf (A); WSBT-TVT (C); WNDU-TVT (N) 





Market & Stations—% Penetraton TV Homes 

EL PASO, Tex.—81 *106,500 
KELP-TV (A); KROD-TV (C); KTSM-TV (N) 

(includes 4,700 television homes on military bases) 

ENID, Okla. (See Oklahoma City) 

ENSIGN, Kan. tt 
KTVC (C) 

EPHRATA, Wash.—28 15,100 
KBAS-TVf (C,N) 

(Satellite of KIMA-TV, Yakima, Wash.) 

ERIE, Pa.—95 $173,280 
WICU-TV (A,N); WSEE-TVT (A,C) 758,000 
(Includes CATV Homes) 

EUGENE, Ore.—85 **101,500 
KVAL-TV (N); KEZI-TV (A) 

(KVAL operates satellite KPIC-TV, Roseburg, Ore.) 

EUREKA, Calif.—80 61,100 
KIEM-TV (A,C); KVIQ-TV (A,N) 

EVANSVILLE, Ind.-HENDERSON, Ky.—84 225,300 
WERIE-TVT (N); WTVW (A); WEHT-TVT (C) $127,200 

FAIRBANKS, Alaska tt 
KFAR-TV (A,N); KTVF (C) 

FARGO, N.D.—77 143,000 
WDAY-TV (N); KXGO-TV (A) 

(See also Valley City, N.D.) 

FLINT-BAY CITY-SAGINAW, Mich.—91 412,600 
W4JRT (Al; WNEM (A,N); WKNK-TVT [A,C) 162,800 

FLORENCE, Ala.—52 715,500 
WOWL-TVT (C,N,A) 

FLORENCE, S.C.—75 164,900 
WBTW {A,C,N) 

FT. DODGE, lowa—60 127,700 
KQTVT (N) 

FT. MYERS, Fla.—67 13,400 
WINK-TV {(A,C) 

FT. SMITH, Ark.—71 52,000 
KFSA-TV (C,N,A) 

FT. WAYNE, Ind.—81 +185,000 
WANE-TVT (C); WKJG-TVt (N); WPTA-TVT (A) 

FT. WORTH-DALLAS, Tex.—86 748,300 
KTVT; WBAP-TV (N); KRLD-TV (C); WFAA-TV IA) 

FRESNO, Calif.—74 +195,700 
KFRE-TVT (C); KJEO-TVT (A); KMJ-TVT (N) 

GLENDIVE, Mont.—60 2,100 
KXGN-TV (C,A) 

GOODLAND, Kan.—61 10,900 
KWHT-TV (C) 

GRAND FORKS, N.D.—75 33,400 
KNOX-TV {A,N) 

GRAND JUNCTION, Colo.—65 **27,200 
KREX-TV (A,C,N) 

(Operates satellite KREY-TV, Montrose, Colo.) 

GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO, Mich. ©612,700 
WOOD.TV (A,N); WKZO-TV [A,C) 

(See also Kalamazoo) 

GREAT BEND, Kan.—75 **103,600 
KCKT-TV (N) 

(KCKT operates satellite KGLD, Garden City, Kan. 
and KOMC-TV, McCook, Neb.) 

GREAT FALLS, Mont.—82 52,300 
KFBB-TV (A,C,N); KRTV 
includes CATV Homes) 

GREEN BAY, Wis.—90 324,500 
WBAY-TV (C); WFRV (N); WLUK-TV (A) 

GREENSBORO-WINSTON-SALEM, N.C.—86 403,300 
WFMY-TV (A,C); WSJS-TV (N) 

GREENVILLE-SPARTANBURG, S.C.- 

ASHEVILLE, N.C.—79 404,600 
WFBC-TV (N); WSPA-TV (C); ++ 


WLOS-TV 1A); WISE-TVT (C,N) 


© Market's coverage area being re-evaluated. 
T ULHLF. 
TT Incomplete data. 
ttt New station; coverage study not completed. 
* U.S. coverage only. 
** Includes circulation of satellite (or booster). 
*** Does not include circulation of satellite. 
Market being held as it has reached 95% TV penetration. 
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Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

GREENVILLE-WASHINGTON, N.C.—75 179,700 
WNCT 1A,C); WITN (N) 

GREENWOOD, Miss.—62 60,100 
WABG.-TV (C) 

HANNIBAL, Mo.-QUINCY, Ili.—89 173,400 
KHQA (C,A); WGEM.-TV (A,C) 

HARLINGEN-WESLACO, Tex.—75 *76,300 
KGBT-TV {A,C); KRGV-TV {A,N) 

HARRISBURG, Ill.—83 200,500 
WSIL-TV_ (A) 

HARRISBURG, Pa.—72 7165,000 


WHP-TVT (C); WTPAT (A) 


HARRISONBURG, Va.—75 45,900 
WSVA-TV {A,C,N) 


HARTFORD-NEW BRITAIN, Conn.—94 678,300 
WTIC-TV (C); WNBCT (N); WHCTT +303,300 

HASTINGS, Neb.—82 99,800 
KHAS-TV IN) 

HATTIESBURG, Miss.—65 52,300 
WDAM.-TV (A,N) 

HELENA, Mont. ttt 
KBLL-TV (C,N) 

HENDERSON, Ky.-EVANSVILLE, Ind.—84 225,300 
WEHT-TVfT (C); WFIE-TVT (N); WTVW (A) +127,200 

HENDERSON-LAS VEGAS, Nev.—77 49,700 
KLBJ-TV (N); KLAS-TV (C); KSHO-TV (A) 

HOLYOKE-SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—87 **+336,300 
WWIPT IN); WHYN-TVT (A,C) 
(WWIP operates satellite WRLPT Greenfield, Mass.) 

HONOLULU, Hawaii **@ 149,000 
KGMB-TV (C); KONA-TV (N); KHVH-TV (A) 
{includes 14,600 television homes on military bases) 
(Satellites: KHBC-TV, Hilo and KMAU-TV, Wailuku 
to KGMB-TV. KMVI-TV, Wailuku and KHJK-TV, Hilo 
to KHVH; KALA, Wailuku to KONA-TV.) 

HOT SPRINGS, Ark. tit 
KFOY-TV 

HOUSTON, Tex.—89 502,200 
KPRC-TV (N); KTRK-TV (A); KHOU-TV (C) 

HUNTINGTON-CHARLESTON, W. Va.—82 441,900 
WHTN-TV (C); WSAZ-TV (N); WCHS-TV (A) 

HUNTSVILLE, Ala. tt 
WAFG.-TVT (A) 

HUTCHINSON-WICHITA, Kan.—83 **303,400 
KTVH (C); KAKE-TV (A); KARD-TV (N) 
(KAYS-TV, Hays, Kan. satellite of KAKE-TV) 

IDAHO FALLS, Idaho—74 65,600 
KID-TV (A,C); KIFI-TV (N) 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—91 740,000 
WFBM-TV (N); WISH-TV (Ci; WLWI (A) 
(See also Bloomington, Ind.) 

JACKSON, Miss.—68 227,900 
WJTV (C); WLBT. (A,N) 

JACKSON, Tenn.—71 57,200 
WDXI-TV (A,C) 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla.—82 296,400 
WJXT (C,A); WFGA-TV (N,A) 

JEFFERSON CITY-COLUMBIA, Mo.—82 123,200 
KRCG-TV (A,C); KOMU-TV 1{A,N) 

JOHNSON CITY, Tenn.-BRISTOL, Va.—71 173,700 
WSHL-TV [A,C); WCYB-TV (A,N) 

JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—91 559,700 
WARD-TVf (A,C); WJAC-TV (N,A) tt 

JOPLIN, Mo.-PITTSBURG, Kan.—83 135,300 
KODE-TV (A,C); KOAM-TV (A,N) 

JUNEAU, Alaska tt 
KINY-TV (C) 

KALAMAZOO-GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. ©612,700 
WKZO.TV {A,C); WOOD-TV (A,N) 

KANSAS CITY, Mo.—90 607,500 
KCMO.-TV (C); KMBC-TV (Al; WDAF-TV (NI 

KEARNEY, Neb.—77 **88,600 


KHOL-TV (A) 
(Operates satellite KHPL-TV, Hayes Center, Neb.) 
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KLAMATH FALLS, Ore.—70 13,900 
KOTI-TV (A,C,N) 

KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—71 ~~ 214,100 
WATE-TV (N); WBIR-TV (C); WTVKT (A) $48,500 

LA CROSSE, Wis.—88 121,500 
WKBT {A,C,N) 

LAFAYETTE, La.—71 102,600 
KLFY-TV (C) 
includes CATV Homes) 

LAKE CHARLES, La.—72 78,100 
KPLC-TV (A,N) 

LANCASTER, Pa. ©517,800 
WGAL-TV (C,N) 

LANSING, Mich.—92 38,000 
WJIM-TV (C,A); WILX-TV (N) (Onondaga) 

LAREDO, Tex.—64 10,800 


KGNS.-TV {A,C,N) 
LA SALLE, Ill. (See Peoria, Il.) 


LAS VEGAS-HENDERSON, Nev.—77 49,700 
KLAS-TV (C); KSHO-TV (A); KLRJ-TV (N) 


LAWTON, Okla. (See Wichita Falls, Tex.) 


LEBANON, Pa.—84 +110,300 
WLYH-TVF (A) 

LEWISTON, Idaho—73 18,500 
KLEW-TV (C,N) 
(Satellite of KIMA-TV, Yakima, Wash.) 

LEXINGTON, Ky.—47 756,300 
WLEX-TVt (N); WKYTT (A,C) 

LIMA, Ohio—66 755,700 
WIMA-TVT {A,C,N) 

LINCOLN, Neb.—85 ***176,300 
KOLN-TV (C) 
(Operates satellite KGIN-TV, Grand Island, Neb.) 

LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—72 254,200 
KARK-TV (NJ; KTHV (C); KATV (A) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—91 2,893,000 
KABC-TV (A); KCOP; KHJ-TV; KTLA; 
KNXT (C); KRCA (N); KTTV 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—81 427,200 
WAVE-TV (A,N); WHAS-TV (C) 

LUBBOCK, Tex.—80 110,000 
KCBD-TV (A,N); KDUB-TV (C) 

LUFKIN, Tex.—69 34,400 
KTRE-TV (N,C,A) 

LYNCHBURG, Va.—82 129,700 
WILVA-TV (A) 

MACON, Ga.—76 114,600 
WMAZ.TV {A,C,N) 

MADISON, Wis.—90 235,700 
WISC-TV (Cl; WKOW-TV FIA); WMTVT (N) 788,000 

MANCHESTER, N.H.—90 149,600 
WMUR.-TV (A) 

MANKATO, Minn. Ht 
KEYC-TV (C) 

MARINETTE, Wis. (See Green Bay) 

MARQUETTE, Mich.—85 52,500 
WLUC-TV (C,N,A) 

MASON CITY, lowa—87 153,500 
KGLO-TV (C) 

MAYAGUEZ, P.R. tt 
WORA-TV (C,A) 

MEDFORD, Ore.—73 44,400 
KBES-TV (A,C); KMED-TV (N) 

MEMPHIS, Tenn.—77 475,500 
WHBQ.-TV (A); WMCT (N); WREC-TV (C) 

MERIDIAN, Miss.—67 94,800 


WTOK-TV A,C,(N) 


®@ Market's coverage area being re-evaluated. 
+ UH 
TT Incomplete data. 
ttt New station; coverage study not completed. 
* U.S, coverage only. 
** Includes circulation of satellite (or booster). 
*** Does not include circulation of satellite. 
# Market being held as it has reached 95% TV penetration. 





What theysee on 











In the Johnstown-Altoona market; 
the ‘‘hot”’ one is WJAC-TV! Happy 
sponsors say that WJAC-TV sells 
everything, and in large quantities, 
at that. It’s easy to see why this is 
true. Both ARB and Nielsen rate 
WJAC-TV tops, month after month. 
And the people who watch WJAC- 
TV are people who buy. Why don’t 
you cook up a great sales story by 
advertising your product’ on 
WJAC-TV? 


For Complete Details, Contact: 


HARRINGTON, RIGHTER 
AND PARSONS, INC. 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit 
Atlanta Los Angeles San Francisco 





JOHNSTOWN - CHANNEL 6 
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GET THE FACTS - 
FROM OUR 
PERSPIRING REPS 


=~ 


HR TELEVISION, INC. 


J. M. BAISCH 


Vice Pr & Gen. Mc 





DINING 


at New York's elegant 


MALMAISON 


is a delightful experience 


1. OOO -St—lep yt 
RESTAURANT 





10 East 52nd St., New York 


LUNCHEON... COCKTAILS... . DINNER 
At the piano: Jules Kuti, 5 to 11 P.M. 
PLaza 1.0845 + Closed Sundays . 


ms ] 
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MESA-PHOENIX, Ariz.—85 239,200 
KTAR-TV (N); KTVK (A); KPHO-TV; KOOL-TV (C) 

MIAMI, Fia.—90 569,300 
WCKT (N); WPST-TV (A); WTVJ (C) 
(Includes 66,800 tourist-only sets) 

MIDLAND-ODESSA, Tex.—70 86,700 


KMID-TV (A,N); KOSA-TV (C); KDCD-TVT tt 
MILWAUKEE, Wis.—93 652,300 

WISN-TV (C); WITI-TV (A); WTMJ-TV (N); WXIXft 1169,000 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, Minn.—90 752,300 

KMSP-TV (A); KSTP-TV (N); WCCO-TV (Cl; WTCN-TV 


MINOT, N.D.—71 *34,000 
KXMC-TV (A,C); KMOT-TV {A,N) 

MISSOULA, Mont.—73 57,500 
KMSO.-TV {A,C) 

MOBILE, Ala.—80 248,500 


WAIA-TV (N); WKRG-TV (C); WEAR-TV (A) (Pensacola) 


MONAHANS, Tex.—71 26,000 
KVKM-TV (A) 

MONROE, La.-EL DORADO, Ark.—74 178,800 
KNOE-TV (A,C); KTVE (A,N) 

MONTEREY-SALINAS, Calif. (See Salinas) 

MONTGOMERY, Ala.—72 156,800 
WCOV-TVt (Cl; WSFA-TV (N,A) +51,600 

MUNCIE, Ind.—59 $21,100 
WLBC-TVf (A,C,N) 

NASHVILLE, Tenn.—70 381,000 
WIAC.-TV (C); WSIX-TV (A); WSM-TV. (N) 

NEW BRITAIN-HARTFORD, Conn.—94 678,300 
WTIC-TV (C); WNBCT (N); WHCTT $303,300 

NEW HAVEN, Conn.—92 993,900 
WNHC.TV (A) 

NEW ORLEANS, La.—84 385,000 
WDSU-TV (N); WVUE (A); WWL-TV (C) 

NEW YORK, N.Y.—93 5,181,500 
WABC-TV (A); WNEW-TV; WNTA-TV; WCBS-TV (C); 
WOR-TV; WPIX; WNBC-TV (N) 

NORFOLK, Va.—86 303,100 
WAVY (N); WTAR-TV (C); WVEC-TV (A) 

NORTH PLATTE, Neb.—69 20,300 
KNOP-TV (N) 

OAK HILL, W. Va.—78 90,200 
WOAY-TV {A,C) 

OAKLAND-SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—90 1,376,500 
KTVU; KRON-TV (N); KPIX (Cl; KGO-TV IA) 

ODESSA-MIDLAND, Tex.—70 86,700 


KOSA-TV (C); KMID-TV (A,N); KOCD-TVT tt 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla.—85 319,100 
KWTV (C); WKY-TV (N); KOCO-TV (A) (Enid) 

OMAHA, Neb.—92 319,800 
KMTV (N); WOW-TV (C); KETV (A) 

ORLANDO-DAYTONA, Fla.—71 272,200 
WDBO.TV (C) WLOF-TV (A); WESH-TV (N) 

OTTUMWA, lowa—84 87,000 
KTVO (C,N,A) 

PADUCAH, Ky.—79 179,900 
WPSD-TV (N) 

PANAMA CITY, Fla.—77 26,900 
WJHG-TV (A,N) 

PARKERSBURG, W. Va.—44 +19,400 

Kk .WTAPT IA,C,N) 

PASCO, Wash.—52 +33,000 
KEPR-TVT (C,N) 
(Satellite of KIMA-TV, Yakima, Wash.) 

PEMBINA, N.D. ttt 
KCND-TV (A) 

PEORIA, lll.—78 **+178,900 
WEEK-TVt (N); WMBD-TVT (C); WTVHT (A) 
(WEEK-TVTf operates WEEQ-TVf, LaSalle, ili.) 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—91 2,004,500 
WCAU.-TV (C); WFIL-TV (A); WRCV-TV IN) 

PHOENIX-MESA, Ariz.—85 239,200 
KOOL-TV (C); KPHO-TV; KTVK (A); KTAR-TV (N) 

PITTSBURG, Kan.-JOPLIN, Mo.—83 135,300 
KOAM.TV {A,N); KODE-TV [A,C) 

PITTSBURGH, Pa.—93 1,181,400 
KDKA-TV (Ch; WIIC (N); WTAE (A) 

PLATTSBURGH, N.Y.—84 *108,500 
WPTZ {A,N) 

POLAND SPRING, Me.—91 335,400 


WMTW-TYV {A,C) (Mt. Washington, N.H.) 
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PONCE, P.R. tt 
WSUR-TV; WRIK-TV (C,A) 


PORT ARTHUR-BEAUMONT, Tex.—78 151,300 
KBMT-TV {A); KPAC-TV (N); KFDM-TV (C) 

PORTLAND, Me.—91 238,200 
WCSH.-TV (N); WGAN.-TV (C) 

PORTLAND, Ore.—86 478,400 
KGW-TV IN); KOIN-TV (C); KPTV {A) 

PRESQUE ISLE, Me.—83 21,200 
WAGM.TV {A,C,N) 

PROVIDENCE, R.1.—93 681,600 
W4JAR-TV (A,N); WPRO-TV (C) 

PUEBLO-COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.—83 98,300 
KCSJ-TV (NJ; KKTV (C); KRDO-TV (A) 

QUINCY, Ill.-HANNIBAL, Mo.—89 173,400 
WGEM.-TV 1(A,N); KHQA-TV (C,A) 

RALEIGH-DURHAM, N.C.—76 304,000 
WRAL-TV (N); WTVD {A,C) 

RAPID CITY, $.D.—58 **34,600 


KOTA-TV {A,C); KRSD-TV (N) 
(KOTA-TV operates satellite KDUH-TV, Hay Springs, Neb.) 
(KRSD-TV operates satellite KDSJ-TV, Lead, S.D.) 


REDDING, Calif.—79 75,000 
KVIP-TV (A,N) 

RENO, Nev.—84 41,300 
KOLO-TV {A,C,N) 

RICHMOND, Va.—82 270,000 


WRVA-TV (A); WTVR (C); WXEX-TV (N) (Petersburg, Va.) 
RIVERTON, Wyo.—54 6,900 
KWRB-TV {C,N,A) 


ROANOKE, Va.—81 253,000 
WDBJ-TV (C); WSLS-TV (A,N) 

ROCHESTER, Minn.—&7 78,500 
KROC-TV (N) 

ROCHESTER, N.Y.—92 337,700 
WROC.-TV {A,N); WHEC-TV (A,C); WVET-TV {A,C) 

ROCKFORD, Ill.—91 204,900 
WREX-TV (A,C); WTVOT (N) +108,400 

ROCK ISLAND, IlI.-DAVENPORT, lowa—92 329,600 
WHEF.-TV (A,C); WOC-TV (N) 

ROME-UTICA, N.Y. (See Utica) 

ROSWELL, N.M. ©49,800 
KSWS-TV 1A,C,N) 

SACRAMENTO-STOCKTON, Calif.—88 458,300 
KXTV (C); KCRA-TV (NI; KOVR (A) 

SAGINAW-BAY CITY-FLINT, Mich.—91 412,600 
WKNX-TVf (A,C); WNEM-TV {A,N); WJRT (A) 162,800 

ST, JOSEPH, Mo.—90 110,900 
KFEQ-TV (C,A) 

ST, LOUIS, Mo.—92 861,100 
KSD-TV (N); KTVI (A); KMOX-TV (C); KPLR-TV 

ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—90 752,300 
WTCN-TV; WCCO-TV (C); KSTP (N); KMSP-TV {AD 

ST. PETERSBURG-TAMPA, Fla.—85 350,700 
WSUN-TVT (A); WFLA-TV (N); WTVT (C) $222,600 


ST. THOMAS, V.I. +t 
WBNB-TV (C,N,A) 


SALINAS-MONTEREY, Calif.—88 
KSBW-TV {A,C,N) 
(See also San Jose, Calif.) 
‘includes circulation of optional satellite, KSBY-TV, San Luis Obispo) 


**226,200 


SALISBURY, Md.—68 +34,100 
WBOC.-TVT [A,C) 

SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—88 263,600 
KSL-TV (C); KCPX (A); KUTV (N); 
KLOR-TV (Provo, Utah) 

SAN ANGELO, Tex.—82 32,100 
KCTV (A,C,N) 

SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—83 324,800 
KUAL-TVf; KENS-TV (C); KONO {A); WOAI-TV (N) tt 

SAN DIEGO, Calif.—93 *306,200 
KFMB-TV (C); KOGO-TV (N) 

SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND, Calif.—90 1,376,100 


KGO.-TV (A); KPIX (C); KRON-TV (N); KTVU 


@ Market's coverage area being re-evaluated. 
T U.LH.AF. 
Tt Incomplete dato. 
ttt New station; coverage study not completed. 
* U.S. coverage only. 
** Includes circulation of satellite for booster). 
*** Does not include circulation of satellite. 
# Market being held as it has reached 95% TV penetration. 
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SAN JOSE, Calif.—84 262,500 
KNTV (A,C,N) 
(See also Salinas-Monterey, Calif.) 

SAN JUAN, P.R. tt 
WAPA-TV {(A,N); WKAQ-TV (C) 

SAN LUIS OBISPO, Calif. (See Salinas-Monterey) 

SANTA BARBARA, Calif.—82 64,300 
KEYT (A,C,N) 

SAVANNAH, Ga.—74 
WSAV-TV (N,A); WTOC-TV (C,A) 

SCHENECTADY-ALBANY-TROY, N.Y.—93 
WRGB (N); WTEN (C); WAST (A) 
(WTEN operates satellite WCDC, Adams, Mass.) 

SCRANTON—WILKES-BARRE, Pa.—87 
WDAUT (C); WBRE-TVT (N); WNEP-TVT (A) 
(Includes CATV homes) 

SEATTLE-TACOMA, Wash.—90 
KING-TV (N); KOMO.-TV 1A); KTNT-TV (C); 
KTVW; KIRO-TV (C) 

SEDALIA, Mo.—88 27,300 
KMOS-TV (A) 

SELMA, Ala. ttt 
WSIA-TV 

SHREVEPORT, La.—78 288,100 
KSLA (C); KTBS-TV (A); KTAL-TV (N) (Texarkana, Tex.) 


105,000 


**432,900 


280,400 


*590,100 


SIOUX CITY, lowa—87 182,700 
KTIV (A,N); KVTV (A,C) 
SIOUX FALLS, $.D.—79 **230,700 
KELO-TV (C,A); KSOO-TV (N,A)} 
(KELO-TV operates boosters KDLO-TV, Florence, S.D. 
and KPLO-TV, Reliance, S.D.) 
SOUTH BEND-ELKHART, Ind.—69 7151,200 
WNDU-TVf IN); WSBT-TVt (C); WSJV-TVT (A) 
SPARTANBURG-GREENVILLE, S.C.- 
ASHEVILLE, N.C.—79 404,600 


WSPA-TV (C); WFBC-TV (N); WLOS-TV (Al; WISE-TVT tt 


SPOKANE, Wash.—80 280,500 
KHQ-TV (N); KREM-TV (A); KXLY-TV (C) 

SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—77 **+ 142,200 
WICST (N) 
(Operates satellite WCHU, Champaign, Ill.) 

SPRINGFIELD-HOLYOKE, Mass.—87 **1336,300 
WHYN-TVT (A,C); WWILPT (N) 
(WWIPF operates satellite WRLIPT Greenfield, Mass.) 

SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—81 112,700 
KTTS-TV (Cl); KYTV {A,N) 

STEUBENVILLE, Ohio—88 342,000 
WSTV-TV 1A,C) 

STOCKTON-SACRAMENTO, Calif.—88 458,300 
KOVR (Al; KCRA (N); KXTV (C) 

SUPERIOR, Wis.-DULUTH, Minn.—85 153,700 
WDSM.-TV (N,A); KDAL-TV (C) 

SWEETWATER, Tex.—83 48,800 
KPAR-TV (C) 

SYRACUSE, N.Y.—92 **47 1,900 
WHEN-TV {A,C); WSYR-TV (N,A) 
(WSYR-TV operates satellite WSYE-TV, Elmira, N.Y.) 

TACOMA-SEATTLE, Wash.—90 *590,100 
KTNT-TV (C); KTVW; KING-TV (N); 
KOMO.-TV (A); KIRO-TV (C) 

TALLAHASSEE, Fla.-THOMASVILLE, Ga.—65 136,100 
WCTV (C) 

TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG, Fla.—85 350,700 
WFIA-TV (N); WTVT (C); WSUN-TVT (A) 1222,600 

TEMPLE-WACO, Tex.—79 127,800 
KCEN-TV (N); KWTZ-TV (A,C) 

TERRE HAUTE, Ind.—92 198,800 


WTHI-TV {A,C) 
TEXARKANA, Tex. (See Shreveport) 
THOMASVILLE, Ga.-TALLAHASSEE, Fla. (See Tallahassee) 


TOLEDO, Ohio—93 426,400 
WSPD-TV {A,N); WTOL-TV (C,N} 

TOPEKA, Kan.—81 119,300 
WIBW-TV {A,C,N) 

TRAVERSE CITY, Mich.—86 ***46,400 


WPBN-TV (N,A) 
(WPBN-TV operates S-2 satellite WTOM-TV, Cheboygan) 


TROY-ALBANY-SCHENECTADY, N.Y.—93 **432,900 
WRGB (N); WTEN (C); WAST (A) 
(WTEN operates satellite WCDC, Adams, Mass.) 

TUCSON, Ariz.—86 112,000 


k KGUN-TV (A); KOLD-TV (C); KVOA-TV (N) 
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TULSA, Okla.—82 328,500 
KOTV (C); KVOO.-TV IN); KTUL-TV (A) 

TUPELO, Miss.—61 47,200 
WTWV (N) 

TWIN FALLS, Idaho—77 26,300 
KUX-TV (A,C,N) 

TYLER, Tex.—73 107,800 
KLTV {A,C,N) 

UTICA-ROME, N.Y.—94 150,300 
WKTV {A,C,N) 

VALLEY CITY, N.D.—78 136,500 
KXJB-TV (C) 
(See also Fargo, N.D.) 

WACO-TEMPLE, Tex.—79 127,800 
KWTX-TV (A,C); KCEN-TV (NI 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—88 871,200 
WMAL-TV (A); WRC-TV (NI; WTOP-TV (Cl; WITG 

WASHINGTON-GREENVILLE, N.C.—75 179,700 
WITN (NI; WNCT (A, 

WATERBURY, Conn. tt 
WATR-TVT (A) 

WATERLOO-CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa—90 304,300 
KWWL-TV (N); KCRG-TV (Al; WMT-TV (C) 

WATERTOWN-CARTHAGE, N.Y. (See Carthage) 

WAUSAU, Wis.—87 121,300 
WSAU-TV {A,C,N) 

WESLACO-HARLINGEN, Tex.—75 *76,300 
KRGV-TV (N,A); KGBT-TV (A,C) 

WEST PALM BEACH, Fla.—79 87,000 
WEAT-TV (Al; WPTV (N) 

WESTON, W. Va. tit 
WJPB-TV (A) 

WHEELING, W. Va.—86 241,600 
WTRF-TV (A,N) 

WICHITA-HUTCHINSON, Kan.—83 4**303,400 
KAKE-TV (A); KARD-TV (N); KTVH (C) 
(KAYS-TV, Hays, Kan, satellite of KAKE-TV} 

WICHITA FALLS, Tex.—83 139,100 
KFDX-TV (N); KSYD-TV (C); KSWO-TV (A) (Lawton) 

WILKES-BARRE—SCRANTON, Pa.—87 $280,400 
WBRE-TVt (N); WNEP-TVf (A); WDAU-TVT (C) 
(Includes CATV Homes) 

WILLISTON, N.D.—56 ” 18,700 
KUMV-TV (N,A) 

WILMINGTON, N.C.—72 98,900 
WECT 1A,N,C) 

WINSTON-SALEM—GREENSBORO, N.C.—86 403,300 
WSJS-TV (N); WFMY-TV (A,C} 

WORCESTER, Mass. tt 
Wwort IN) 

YAKIMA, Wash.—83 ***+45,900 


KIMA-TVt (C,N); KNDO-TVfT (A) 

(KIMA-TVT operates satellites KLEW-TV, Lewiston, Idaho., 
KBAS-TVT, Ephrata, Wash., KEPR-TVT, Pasco, Wash., 
KNDO-TVf operates satellite KNDU-TVT, Richland, Wash.) 


YORK, Pa.—55 740,400 
WSBA-TVT (A) 

YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio—74 ; +172,300 
WFMIJ-TVt; WKBN-TVf (C); WKST-TVT, (A) 
(includes CATV homes) 

YUMA, Ariz.—81 28,700 
KIVA (C,N,A) 

ZANESVILLE, Ohio—77 119,300 


WHIZ-TVT (A,C,N) 


@ Market's coverage area being re-evaluated. 
T UH. 
Tt Incomplete data. 
ttt New station; coverage study not completed. 
* US. coverage only. 
** Includes circulation of satellite lor booster). 
*** Does not include circulation of satellite. 
# Market being held as it has reached 95% TV penetration. 
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North Carolina’s 
Grade A World 


Only one station provides strong 
Grade A Coverage of this 33 county 
audience —the big heartland of 
the state’s rich industrialized Pied- 
mont market. 


North Carolina’s 
Grade A World 


Largest N. C. Metropolitan Area: 
Winston-Salem, Greensboro, High 
Point 

14 cities ranging from 11,000 to 
over 120,000 population 

Total Population — 1,409,700 

Total Households — 369,940 


North Carolina’s 
Grade A World 


Billion Dollar Market: 
Consumer Income — $1 1/2 Billion 


— plus 
Total Retail Sales —$1 Billion— 
plus 


WSIS 


TELEVISION 


WINSTON-SALEM / GREENSBORO /HIGH POINT 


NB oe 
CHANNEL !I2 


Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Reps. 
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IS THERE A BETTER MOUSETRAP? 
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ae commercial television system in this country has 
reached a point of development at which a very 
basic decision must be made. The decision represents 
a choice between a system built primarily of only 


three components, the national television networks, 


or of some 550 components, the operating stations. 

The trend of recent years has been strongly in the 
direction of a three-component system. This may be 
good or bad; we do not pretend to know. But the 
trend is far enough advanced to permit a projection 
of the condition it will lead to if it continues. 

In the past few years networks have become the 
predominant source of programming. A measure of 
that trend was presented in this publication last 
month. Five years ago 29 first-run syndicated series 
were offered to stations at the beginning of the 
season. This year only seven came out. One year ago, 
six re-runs of program series that had already had a 
full exposure in network schedules were marketed to 
stations as syndicated properties. This year 30 off- 
network shows were put into syndication. 

In the same period that first-run syndication has 
been giving way to off-network syndication, the net- 
works have substantially extended their schedules of 
on-the-network feeds. At night it is now possible for 
affiliates to fill almost all the time from early evening 
until sign-off or the late show by plugging in the 
network line. 

It is not our point to question whether the net- 
work programming is better or worse than the other 
programming it has displaced. The point is that the 
diversity of sources from which a station can obtain 
programming has markedly diminished. 

The expansion of network programming has re- 
quired an expansion of network advertising revenue. 
The networks have run out of advertisers with bud- 
gets large enough to buy full sponsorships of network 
programs. To tap smaller budgets, smaller pieces of 
network advertising are being sold. The one-minute 
insertion has become a standard network advertising 
unit for all periods of the day and night. 

Among stations and their national sales representa- 
tives, there has been growing fear that the trend 
toward sales of small network advertising units will 
depress the market in spot TV, from which stations 


derive much higher revenue. This fear may be justi- 
fied, but in broader context it seems to us the trend 
is the more significant for its indication of growing 
centralization of both programming and advertising 


power. 


As network programs proliferate and as their costs 
increase, the networks have no choice but to exploit 
every source of advertising revenue. More and more 


__they must become the primary national advertising 


media. More and more their affiliates must become 
dependent upon them for both programming and 
financial yield. The trend, unarrested, will create a 
three-service system of truly national character. What 
Bismarck, N.D., sees, Atlanta will also see, and 
neither will see much more than that. 

Again we cannot say that this would be good or 
bad. But we can say it would be different from the 
concept of television that a good many station men 
believe in. In a system of the kind toward which ours 
is growing, the most valuable man at a television 
station would be the engineer who can keep the 
equipment running and find the network switch. 

Only a force of unusual strength can alter the di- 
rection in which American television is now heading. 
Government could supply that force and may intend 
to. The extensive network hearings that the FCC has 
conducted are bound to lead to an attempt at govern- 
ment control. That course inevitably will also lead to 
a curtailment of freedom in television broadcasting 
and incalculable harm to the creative process of tele- 
vision programming. 

The force could also come from stations, but only 
if they were willing to risk a complete break with 
broadcasting history. As long as the station depends 
upon the network for both product and revenue, it 
must be subservient. If it bought its programs from 
the network and sold its advertising on its own, it 
would acquire the same identity and independence 
that a newspaper enjoys. 

We do not advocate so convulsive a change in his- 
toric network-station relations, but we do suggest 
it is worth considering. Except for government inter- 
vention, which will do no one any good, only the 
stations have the motive and the strength to reverse 
or even arrest the trend toward a three-service system. 
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Avoid audienceanemiaitus* 


‘Trust ‘Taft AND ABC to deliver the 


largest audiences in four great markets. ra, 







Cincinnati § Columbus Birmingham _— Lexington y N\ 
WKRC WTVN WBRC WKYT H 
TV TV TV TV S 
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* - . . . 
Nervous twitch caused by consistently low audience count. 





WFAA-TV 
channel/8 GQ 


Quality reporting is more than just game 
statistics. WFAA-TV’s award winning 
Sports Director Wes Wise gets the human 
interest aspects, the “whys and wherefores,”’ 
the real meat behind important sports devel- 
opments which has won for him a large and 
loyal sports audience. With two pro teams 
and those Southwest Conference powerhouses 











in the Dallas area, that “sports beat’’ inevit- 
ably shows up on WFAA-TV! 


But whether it’s a sports audience, 
women’s, children or combined, you'll find this 
same quality touch prevalent in all facets of 
WFAA-TV’s operation. Why not call your 
PETRYMAN for good avails during the 
popular fall season? 
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: ‘New perspective on TV markets; Guide to Christmas shopping 
| for your favorite executive; The stormy career of Edward Petry 
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THE BUSY RED PHONE AT TTC! 
ITC stations base their operations on deep, penetra- big operators we are in news. The point is that a large 
news coverage. . . especially on the local level. Now __ part of the selling force of TTC stations is generated by ; 
en and women in the 7 TTC newsrooms are united __ this news policy...and we can prove it. @ ITC stations 
2 team by this new TTC red-phone hookup. With — will continue to concentrate on substance in program- 
ns on each coast and in Mid-America, TTC news- ming, because we believe real substance is the only 
; will get first hand reports --first--from any area. — quality that will continue to support broadcast sales long 

> point of all this is not just to trumpet about what _—_ after the fads have faded out. 


ANSCONTINENT TELEVISION CORP. e 380 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 17 





WROC-FM, WROC-TV, Rochester, N. Y. » KERO-TV, Bakersfield, Calif. ie 


Represented by 


WGR-FM, WGR-AM, WGR-TV, Buffalo, N. Y. » KFMB-AM, KFMB-FM, 
KFMB-TV, San Diego, Calif. » WNEP-TV, Scranton—Wilkes-Barre, Penn. Sow 


WDAF-TV, WDA F-AM, Kansas C ity, Mo. The Original Station Representative 
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A TIME OF RENEWAL 


Broadcast House, new four-story home of WTIC TV-AM-FM is the first unit to be completed and 
occupied in Constitution Plaza, an area of urban renewal which boldly foretells of Hartford’s bright 
future. The challenging opportunity to serve the vigorous, enterprising mind and spirit of the people of 
Southern New England has been ours for 37 years. 
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“THE BROADCASTER” 

An original bronze by Franc 

Wadsworth, was 

the lobby of Broadcast House and 

symbolizes the act of broadcasting which 
sows the seeds of service. 


for the dedication of Broadcast House. 
Its premiere performance under the 
baton of the composer took place 
_on November 27, 1961, following 
the unveiling of the bronze by 
Governor Jobn N. Dempsey 
- of Connecticut... 






A TIME OF REDEDICATION 


With a deep awareness of our history-filled past, we now dedicate ourselves anew to the fulfillment of 
that greater service which Broadcast House and its facilities make possible. 


Abt] 


President 


WTIC > TV3 * AM >: FM 


Broadcast House 3 Constitution Plaza Hartford, Connecticut 










“The Broadcaster Suite,’ an original musical 
work by Robert Maxwell, was commissioned 
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THE MARKETS ABROAD It may come as a surprise to some that there are nearly 1,000 television facilities in some stage 
of development in 82 countries outside the United States. But not to the businessmen of U. S. television, who’ve discovered 
in their foreign colleagues a major source of future revenues. While these foreign TV interests are developing in their 
own directions, many of them rely on the U.S. for program product, investment, equipment and know-how. Here’s a status 
report on what’s happening in this new market, and what the prospects ave for the future ...cccscsccccceseesecsscereesecseeseeseeseees 57 





AROUND THE WORLD WITH TELEVISION Asa companion piece to the major study of trading in the world TV mar- 


ket, this issue presents the most complete and up-to-date listing of television station facilities around the globe, compiled by 
re can nr aR NN Fl I sis icnssscenspcsnionisalecodaninccice tics tans vensikasbuispsanlids nteliahinraiigeuilaiebalbnhsienbnaiubtetliiaes deties 90 


REVENUE v. TV HOMES There are many ways to rank U.S. television markets—by revenues, by TV homes, by buying 
power, etc. Here’s a new one: revenue per televison home. An exclusive research study combines official FCC revenue figures 
for three-or-more-stations TV markets with TELEVISION MAGAZINE’s own set count information to determine market revenues 
in relation to homes. It presents some interesting contrasts, and Vaises SOME INLETESLING QUESLIONS .........cceceereereeeeeeereereeeees 64 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING GUIDE A handy solution to the problem of what to buy your favorite television executive for 
Christmas. Especially helpful if the giver happens to have a spare $1,399,330.10 to devote to the project. Between the lines 
you may get the impression that the business of television is not for the penniless, and that it takes something more than good 
intentions, an PCC license or even @ willing client to do Gustmess bi TV ....22.50:..essccravinoreserevssessecorvensensoescersqnnasssvevopsenseresse 67 


CLOSEUP: EDWARD PETRY He’s the man who originated the concept of exclusive station representation as it’s known 
today—and one of television’s more colorful, albeit controversial, business executives. Ed Petry commands fierce loyalty from 
his associates and deep respect even among those who don’t relish his brand of aggressive salesmanship. His life, his hard 


times, his’success are put into perspective in this month’s TELEVISION CLOSEUP. .......sssscsscsssssesssesnsnssnesssnesneneeneseneesnesseneenennenes 74 
I ee 
DEPARTMENTS 
FOGUS OM TSUSINESS. .25 6.665.560 g PMID a a an dh) gas ah Sites diy 5 aap do ais hoke 25 Focus ON COMMERCIALS .......... 52 
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Sol Taishoff President still is on the United States. “°" n Boer Pe 
Kenneth Cowan Vice President The cover illustrates how 
H. H. Tash Secretary American product, invest- 
B. T. Taishoff Treasurer ment, equipment and know- 
Advisory Board—Broadcasting Publications Inc. how are leaping from this 


country to TV interests 
abroad. The story beginning 
on page 57 details what’s hap- 
pening on both sides in this 
new area of international TV. 
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THE PRESIDENT SPOKE HERE.... 


On October 29th, 1961... Big Cedar, 
Oklahoma, an obscure crossroads in the 
middle of a 3,000,000-acre forest... with 
inadequate communications, electric 
power, hotel, motel, or service facilities. 
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CLEVISION SYSTEM,-INC. 
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AND WKY-TV TAPED THE CEREMONY 


WITH LIVE TV CAMERAS 





the only Oklahoma 














Friday, 2 P.M. WTVT, Tampa, Florida dispatched self- 
contained mobile tape unit on its 1300-mile non-stop 
trip. This is the same unit chosen to cover the Cape 
Canaveral Astronaut flight for CBS-TV. 


Saturday, 2 P.M. WKY-TV mobile unit arrived at Big 
Cedar. Also WKY-TV news staff arrived to cover the 
event for UPI and NBC-TV. 

Sunday, 2 A.M. WTVT mobile unit arrived at Big Cedar. 
Completed setting up facilities coordinating both mo- 
bile units. 

Sunday, 9 A.M. WKY-TV airplane on watch 50 miles 
away (clear of the Presidential security air-space over 
Big Cedar) as a standby relay communications link be- 
tween Big Cedar and Oklahoma City. 


Sunday, 2:30 P.M. Presidential coverage completed 
without trouble. 

Sunday, 2:50 P.M. Tapes rushed through mountains to 
Poteau airport, flown back to Oklahoma City in WKY- 
TV plane. 


Sunday, 5:50 P.M. Tapes arrive at station. 


Sunday, 6:00 P.M. Cancelled commercial program 
to telecast complete half-hour taped Presidential 
ceremonies. 








tv station that did! 


Covering an appearance by the President of the 
United States is never an easy job. But when 
the appearance is scheduled in the middle of a 
forest served only by two roads, it gets about 
two steps beyond difficult, and a half-step short 
of impossible. 

It took complete cooperation between the two sta- 
tions in the WKY Television System ... WTVT, 
Tampa, and WKY-TV, Oklahoma City. 

We had the facilities ...the personnel... and 
we felt it was in the public interest. 

And even though the coverage was an “exclu- 
sive,” we offered the telecast to all Oklahoma 
television stations for rebroadcast at no charge. 
This is in keeping with WKY-TV’s and WTVT’s 
long-established public service policies. 











These two mobile units traveled a total of 3,000 miles 
to tape the President’s 30-minute address. Given just 
48 hours notice to set up the facilities, an 18-man crew 
put in a total of 500 man-hours to establish commu- 
nications, power and TV facilities in the heart of tie 
forest. 


WKY=TV-Oklahoma City > WTWVT-Tampa-St. Petersburg 


Represented by the Katz Agency 











WSB-TV is 


Represented by 


She eoge meme Affiliated with The Atlanta Journal and Constitution. NBC affiliate. Associated with WSOC/WSOC-TV, Charlotte; WHIO/WHIO-TV, Dayton. 
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of the three! 


Ray Moore, news director, and Dick Goss, cameraman, show RTNDA Award to Marcus Bartlett, WSB-TV general manager. 


Forty of the nation’s finest television stations entered the 14th annual competi- 
tion of the Radio Television News Directors Association. Three awards were made: 
WDSU-TV, New Orleans, for ‘‘On-the-Spot Reporting’; WNBC-TV, New York, for 
“‘Community Affairs’; and WSB-TV, Atlanta, for ‘‘Editorializing.’’ All three were 
recognized for distinquished achievement in broadcast journalism. The award 
made to WSB-TV was based on a program produced last year, ‘‘Desegregation: 
New Orleans.”’ This was one of a series of programs that, over a period of a 
year, helped pave the way to peaceful integration of public schools in Atlanta. 
This type of programming is traditional at WSB-TV. 
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A guessing game, the 


Guessing what the 1962-63 television sea- 
son will look like is almost as much fun 
as picking a successor for Jack Paar. The 
game is to pick up clues from current 
program shuffling and select the best- 
sounding rumors. Ratings also count. 
Taking out programs on your own is 
forbidden — announcement must first 
come from the networks. 

If there is a positive programming 
trend this season, few observers are yet 
to spot it. This, however, does not stop 
speculation. 

While the trade conjecture is that 
many 1961-62 shows are “in trouble,” 
only two so far are officially scheduled 
for axing in January, ABC-TV’s Roaring 
’20s and CBS-TV’s Investigators. ABC’s 
Calvin & The Colonel is on a “leave of 
absence.” NBC-TV has announced no 
changes in schedule. It’s network “hold- 
the-phone” time. More announcements 
should be in by January. 

The CBS replacements for the hour 
hole left by Jnvestigators in its Thursday 
night schedule will be Password, a suc- 
cessful daytime game show, and Tell It 
to Groucho, the return of a hero to the 
network wars. 

ABC has plugged the Tuesday night 
gap left by the sudden yanking of Calvin 
by moving New Breed down to 8:30, 
following it with Yours For a Song, a 
new Bert Parks music-game show. The 
bouncing Calvin and a new situation 
comedy, Room For One More, will fill 
the Roaring ’20s Saturday night void. 


Are new patterns emerging? 


“Now,” say the prophets, “notice the 
accent on half-hours in this? See the 
quiet drift to the personality and game 
show? Don’t 1962-63 programming pat- 
terns look a little clearer?” 

Perhaps they do. The one-hour show, 
expensive to produce, hard to sell, a 
colossal loss if a season failure, may have 
reached its saturation level. One report 
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FOCUS ON BUSINESS ~ 


has it that roughly 65% of Hollywood's 
telefilm product destined for 1962-63 is 
in half-hour form. 

The crime-action show is trending to- 
ward the same status as the western. 
With an increasingly selective audience, 
only the first-rate series seem to succeed. 
Straws in the wind, based on early rat- 
ings, include a heightening interest on 
the part of advertisers in anthology shows 
and live programming, panel and audi- 
ence-participation. 

The first national Nielsens have been 
hard on the new 1961-62 entries. Only 
three new series finished in the first top 





hour show gone lame; revenues rise 


20 listing. Nielsen has NBC and CBS in 
a close race on ratings, ABC a tag-along 
third. The NBC upsurge is from a weak 
third position last season—the cycle pat- 
tern which characterizes the network TV 
merry-go-round, 

If the 1962-63 season, perked by 
“Minow Magic,” is anxiously awaited, an 
event more close at hand—the network 
testimony in the FCC’s programming in- 
quiry—is taking further moments of in- 
dustry speculation. 

The network hearings start January 9 
in Washington, the completion of the 
long, legally-tangled proceedings which 
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BUSINESS coninuee 


gan back in May 1959. The outcome 
the probings into the policies and 
ractices of the network TV program- 
ning process? Most knowledgeable ob- 
rvers predict some form of government 
yntrol, with not a few seeing FCC li- 
nsing of the networks—whatever that 
lay entail. 
Control or no control, the U.S. broad- 
casting industry continues to prove itself 
vig business. The FCC’s 1960 TV finan- 
ial rundown, released last August, 
howed total U.S. television revenues up 


to $1,146,272,000, a 6.5% increase over 
1959. Last month the FCC added AM 
and FM radio revenues to the television 
take, making 1960 a $1,866,300,000 total 
broadcasting year—a bullish 8.3% jump 
over 1959. Combined radio-TV profits 
vaulted 9.6% to $290 million. 

Helping broadcasting, and especially 
television, is the increasingly high cost 
of air advertising. Figures released by a 
top agency media director made TV ad- 
vertisers groan at the recent Association 
of National Advertisers meeting. 
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The media director reported that the 
gross time cost for an evening half-hour 
program has gone up 57% in the past 
five years. During the same period, he 
said, the total number of homes having 
TV sets has gone up 48%. But ratings 
have gone down, leaving a net 26%, in- 
crease in viewing homes. 

This disparity of figures was coun- 
tered by a TV man present. He charged 
that increasing costs are partly the re- 
sponsibility of the advertiser. He said 
that earlier program decisions by adver- 
tisers would help hold down production 
costs, which he said are now up to 
$120,000 for the average half-hour pilot 
film. 


The situation in Canada 

News out of TvB Canada has that 
nation, a key overseas U.S. market, mak- 
ing dramatic headway in television, both 
physically and from the advertising 
standpoint. 

Since 1953, reports TvB Canada, tele- 
vision advertising expenditures have 
risen 1,341%. TV expenditures by Cana- 
dian advertisers will be an estimated 
$91 million in 1961. There are now 4,- 
093,000 TV sets in Canadian homes, 
compared with Canadian newspaper Cir- 
culation of 4,091,025. Television is in 
nearly nine out of 10 Canadian homes, 
comes in for an average use of nearly 
40 hours a week. 

In the important food commodity clas- 
sification, the growth in TV investment 
has been far ahead of any other medium. 
In 1955, says TvB Canada, newspapers 
and magazines commanded 46% of the 
food advertisers’ dollars, radio took 37%, 
and TV 17%. In 1961, the food adver- 
tisers arranged their budgets 32% to 
newspapers and magazines, 12% to radio 
and 56% to television. 

The top 10 advertisers in Canada put 
an average of 39% of their total budgets 
into TV in 1960. 

U.S. TV food advertisers, in the first 
eight months of 1961 alone, have sunk 
almost as many dollars—$90.3 million— 
in network television as will all Cana- 
dian advertisers put in all Canadian TV 
this year. 

Five product categories, according to 
TvB, rose past the $50 million mark on 
network TV during the first eight 
months of 1961. The food and food 
product classification, leading product 
category, was up 21.7% over 1960's $74,- 
209,115. 

The four other leaders: soaps, cleans- 
ers and polishes up 26.1% to $57.4 mil- 
lion. Drugs and remedies up 10.8% to 
$59.8 million. Toiletries up 9.6°% to 
$82.4 million. And smoking materials up 
8.4% to $55.4 million. END 
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: 39 of the most fascinating half hours in Television History / Commentary by Mike Wallace 
; Produced by Jack Haley, Jr./ Directed by Mel Stuart / a David L. Wolper Production 


bio 


ALREADY SOLD IN TOP MARKETS 


— 


mous 





rraph 


Allon a 52 week basis — biography has an exciting new look at the inside stories of great lives... 
been $0ld regionally through BBDO to 


F Pacific Gas and Electric Company for 
: 7 north and central California markets 
(including San Francisco). Biography 
has been Sold via Benton and Bowles to 
Chemical Bank New York Trust Company 
for WNBC-TV. Biography has been sold 
: to KRCA, NBC's Los Angeles Flagship. 
Everyone who sees biography is sold 
on the great appeal of this fine new 
series — with its dramatic use of histor- 
ical and new film footage about great 
men (living and dead) of the past 50 
years. These could be your ‘lives — 
for a bigger, better selling season. 


oo SRE RRA TE TEST 


films in production 


[ Babe Ruth Adolf Hitler 
a Charles Lindbergh General Pershing 






General Douglas MacArthur Harry Houdini 

Mahatma Gandhi Thomas Edison 

Admiral Richard Byrd Will Rogers 

Woodrow Wilson Knute Rockne 

Franklin D. Roosevelt Al Jolson 

Clarence Darrow Duke and Duchess of Windsor 
Albert Einstein Sigmund Freud 

Winston Churchill Greta Garbo 









call,wire or write for a 
screening at once: 


Mis, OFFICIAL FILMS, INC. 
es HH" 724 FIFTH AVE.,NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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What do you have to be to really sell them? 





Ernest. 


Saleswise, the importance of being Ernie 
has been amply documented by his success 


with his one sponsor over the past four years. 
What’s special about Ernie is, of course, 
his warm, natural naturalness, his unaffect- 


ed affection for people. A selling talent, in 
total, that makes him pea-pickin’ perfect for 
daytime viewing. 


Now that he’s bringing all this special- 
ness to ABC-TV Daytime, come April 2nd, 
we're being pretty special about the selling 
company he’l] keep... keeping it confined to 
a limited number of sponsors. Three (Lever, 
Bristol-Myers, J & J) have already signed. 

The remaining availabilities should not 
long remain available. 


The Tennessee Ernie Ford Show 
on ABC Television- Daytime 
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PEOPLE 


Two advertising organizations elected new officers: the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies and the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers. Named as chairman of the 
board of the AAAA was Marion Harper Jr., chairman of 
the board and president of Interpublic. He succeeds Edwin 
Cox, who retired for reasons of health from the association 
and from his chairmanship of the executive committee of 
Kenyon & Eckhardt. Harper, who has been active in the 
AAAA since 1946, was named president of Interpublic 
(then McCann-Erickson) in 1948, has been chairman for the 
past three years. John Crichton, editor of Advertising Age, 
was voted AAAA president-elect. He joins the 4As in 
January 1962, and takes office in May, when president 
Frederick R. Gamble is due to retire. Crichton has been 
with Advertising Age since 1941. 

The Association of National Advertisers elected John 
Veckly, director of advertising for U.S. Steel and former 
vice chairman of the ANA, to the post of chairman of the 
board. Veckly was previously with Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany where he served as advertising and promotion man- 
ager for the Saturday Evening Post and Holiday. He moved 
over to U. S. Steel in 1955 as assistant director of advertising 
until named to his present position in 1957. Max Banzhaf, 
director of advertising, promotion and public relations at 
Armstrong Cork, was elected vice chairman of the ANA. 
Banzhaf joined Armstrong Cork 25 years ago as a sales 
trainee, was soon transferred to advertising at Armstrong. 

Succeeding Clifford L. Fitzgerald as president of Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample was Chester T. Birch, former executive 
vice president. Birch, who joined the agency in 1952 as a 
vice president, was previously v.p. and advertising director 
for the Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati. Fitzgerald becomes 
chairman of the board. 

The Wexton Company announced the appointments of 
three major executives. Larry Schwartz, president of the 
agency since 1953, has been named chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer. Martin Solow, formerly executive vice presi- 
dent, becomes president and creative director and Adrian 
Price has been named executive vice president and super- 
visor of client service. Schwartz joined Wexton in 1947, pre- 
viously worked at General Electric, ABC and R. H. Macy. 
He also served as a member of the faculties of CCNY's 
School of Business and the Management Institute of NYU. 
Solow had his own agency, Creative Advertising Promotion 
Services, when he was asked to join Wexton in 1957. Prior 
to that he was assistant to the publisher of The Nation. 

NBC announced the appointment of Grant A. Tinker as 
general program executive, NBC Television Network. He 
comes to NBC from Benton & Bowles, where he had been 
vice president and director of programming for the past two 
years. Earlier, he was with McCann-Erickson for five years as 
director of program development and with the NBC Radio 
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PEOPLE scxnttews 


Network where he served as operations 
manager. 

Seattle lawyer Stimson Bullitt has been 
named the new president and chief exec- 
utive officer of the King Broadcasting 
Co., succeeding his mother, Mrs. A. Scott 
Bullitt, who will continue as chairman 
of the board. Bullitt has been an officer 
and director of the broadcasting company 
since it was founded in 1946 and presi- 
dent since 1954. He is a partner in the 
law firm of Riddell, Williams, Voorhees, 
[vie & Bullitt in Seattle. King Broadcast- 
ing owns and operates KING and KING-TVv 
Seattle, KREM and KREM-TV Spokane, and 
KGW and kGw-tv Portland. 

Storer Broadcasting named _ Bill 
Michaels vice president for television and 
Terry H. Lee vice president for business 
planning and development. Both are 
board members. Michaels, who fills the 
position formerly held by George B. 
Storer Jr. (who was elected president re- 
cently), joined Storer in 1953 when the 
company purchased kasc San Antonio, 
which he had been managing. In 1954 he 
was appointed general manager of 
Storer’s WjBK-Tv Detroit; two years later 
he became a company v.p. Lee, who con- 
tinues his supervision of Storer Programs, 
a wholly owned subsidiary, joined the 
company in 1958 as general manager of 
wvuE Philadelphia, subsequently man- 

ged Storer stations witi-tv Milwaukee 
ind waGa-Tv Atlanta. 

The Broadcasters’ Promotion Associa- 
tion elected its new officers at a general 
business session held during the BPA’s 
three-day seminar at New York’s Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. Named as president 
was Donald Curran, director of advertis- 
ing and promotion for ABC o-and-o sta- 
tions. Other new officers are: James Bow- 
ermaster, promotion director of WMT 
Cedar Rapids—first vice president, and 
Clark Grant, promotion director of 
woop and woop-tv Grand Rapids—sec- 
ond vice president. 


Others on the move: 

General Foods elected James D. North 
and Charles Overbeck vice presidents of 
the corporation. North, with General 
Foods since 1937, will function as vice 
president-marketing services. Overbeck 
assumes the newly-created position of 
vice president-research and technology. 

NBC named three new vice presidents: 
Charles R. Abry, general sales executive 
of the television network; Ernest Lee 
Jahncke Jr., standards and practices, and 
Angus Robinson, vice president, televi- 
sion network sales, Central Division. 

David E. Guerrant, former president 
of John W. Shaw Advertising, Chicago, 
has been named president of MacFar- 
land, Aveyard & Co., same city. Guerrant, 
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in the agency field for 20 years, was for- 
merly with the Campbell-Ewald agency. 

Frank Walsh of Compton Advertising 
has been elected a vice president. He was 
formerly the agency’s Chicago research 
director. 

Cunningham & Walsh appointed Rich- 
ard H. Depew director of television pro- 
gramming. 

James A. Stabile was promoted to the 
newly-created position of vice president 
and associate general attorney, National 
Broadcasting Co. He had been v.p., staff, 
NBC Television Network since Novem- 
ber 1960. 

James Conley, general sales manager of 
wcau-Tv Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed vice president and general sales 
manager of ABC-TV National Station 
Sales Inc. He replaces Edwin T. Jame- 
son, who resigned and will announce his 
new affiliation shortly. 

Odin S. Ramsland, general manager of 
KDAL and KDAL-Tv Duluth, Minn., has 
been named executive vice president of 
KDAL Inc. He has been associated with 
the station since 1937. 

Lestoil Products of Holyoke, Mass., ex- 
panded its marketing operations and an- 
nounced several new appointments in 
this area. Among them: Donald D. Mad- 
den, a 32-year veteran of Colgate-Palm- 
olive, named to newly-created post of 
general sales manager; Owen J. Carroll 
appointed merchandising manager, also 
a new position. Carroll had been with 
American Home Products for the past 
two years. 

Associate media director Michael J. 
Donovan has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of BBDO. 

In a new approach to television pro- 
duction, Ziv-United Artists appointed 
Richard Dorso to the post of executive 
v.p. in charge of all programs. Under the 
new production concept, programs will 
be created by independent producers, 
functioning autonomously, who will re- 
port directly to Dorso. 

Virgil Wolff, formerly associated with 
Westinghouse’s Kyw-tv Cleveland, has 
been appointed general manager of 
wrRbw-tTv Augusta, Ga. 

Charles Helfrich, media director of 
Donahue & Coe, Los Angeles, was ap- 
pointed divisional director of advertising 
and promotion for RKO-General’s West 
Coast properties. 

Kudner Agency, New York, named 
Henry Yaris and John P. Little vice 
presidents. 

National Telefilm Associates appointed 
Martin Roberts to the new position of 
director of advertising, promotion and 
publicity. 

In an expansion of its top echelon, 
Needham, Louis & Brorby named Vinton 


H. Hall and Paul E. Belknap senior vice 
presidents of the agency. 

Donald W. Severn, manager of media 
relations at Ted Bates, was elected a vice 
president. 

William T. Todd has been named 
creative director of the Chicago and 
Racine offices of Geyer, Morey, Madden 
& Ballard. 

Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli of San Fran- 
cisco elected Ernest J. Hodges a senior 
vice president. From 1948 to 1952, when 
he joined GB&B, Hodges operated his 
own public relations firm, Hodges-Pierce 
& Co., San Francisco. 

William B. Monroe Jr. has been pro- 
moted to director of NBC News, Wash- 
ington, and William T. Corrigan has 
been named to succeed him in the posi- 
tion of manager of NBC News, Wash- 
ington. Prior to his joining NBC News 
in August 1961, Monroe was news direc- 
tor of wposu-Tv in New Orleans for six 
years. Corrigan was formerly with CBS 
News where he served as manager of the 
CBS News bureau in Los Angeles and 
news director of CBS’s TV station KNxt 
Los Angeles. 

Humble Oil & Refining Co. namec 
Spurgeon K. Britt as coordinator of ad- 
vertising and Thomas W. Wilson as co- 
ordinator of sales promotion. 

Andrew J. Dossett has been appointed 
to the newly-created post of senior vice 
president of the Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 
of Los Angeles. 

Screen Gems named Marvin Korman 
advertising and promotion manager. 


Retirements 

Storer Broadcasting announced the re- 
tirement of Lee B. Wailes, executive vice 
president for planning and finance. 
Wailes, who began his broadcasting 
career with NBC in 1931, joined Storer 
in 1946 and was named executive v.p. in 
1953. He will act as a consultant to the 
company. Succeeding him is Robert M. 
Akin, partner in the San Antonio invest- 
ment firm of Dittmar & Co. 

After 28 years with Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, Edwin Cox, chairman of the exec- 
utive committee, announced his retire- 
ment (see page 13). Cox experienced hs 
first contact with the advertising industry 
in 1920 when he joined the A. W. Shaw 
Co. in Chicago as a copywriter, subse- 
quently went to Celotex Co., Lennen & 
Mitchell and Young & Rubicam before 
going to K&E. 

Richard M. Allerton, who for 10 years 
headed research activities of the National 
Association of Broadcasters, retired. Be- 
fore joining NAB in 1952, Allerton was 
a marketing and research specialist with 
William Esty, Abbott Kimball and Free 
& Peters. END 
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Wassail !/ 
IT’S A GREAT SEASON 


The goose hangs high at WWJ-TV. 
We’re delighted with our feast of NBC hits, pleased as punch by 


local audience-winners like Groucho Marx, Wyatt Earp, George 
Pierrot, Two Faces West, Ripcord, M Squad. And, we point with 


pride to our blue ribbon roster of sponsors and agencies. 


Yes, it’s a great season. Cheers! 


Detroit, Channe! 4 +» NBC Television Network 





NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC. « ASSOCIATE AM-FM STATION WWJ » OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE DETROIT NEWS 
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qaicine 
of the S ©; 


ABSORBING ONE-HOUR TELECASTS THAT ONLY REAL LIFE CAN DELIVER! 


No fictional work can compare with the tense and gripping drama 
of life itself. No writers or actors can capture the tension that can 
only come from seeing real surgeons perform real operations! 


The first year’s production of MEDICINE OF THE 60’s is currently q 
making medical and television history in more than 75 local markets. 
In nearly half of these it is being sponsored by local Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield Chapters. 





















oH: Ml Now, Screen Gems is making 12 more of these video taped public 
Au ., oe a scan yea ror service programs available for local and regional sponsorship. 
jyst ren gout juding 
ja, ine 
BLUE CR guthe ern calitorn™ ‘Ba akerstield y; 
ogi Sal oT nD piegs! For full details, contact 
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The pro who has vowed to himself he 
will follow the fortunes of the advertising 
business through thick and thin, and who 
may sometimes regret having done so 
when things get a bit thick, is going to 
have his loyalty stretched once more— 
this time when things are thin. 

Which is all a way of saying that that 
old decimator Automation, an instru- 
ment of prosperity in some localities but 
an agent of joblessness in others, the sal- 
vation of some livelihoods but the ruin of 
others, like it or not is going to be of 
considerable consequence to advertising 
and its related fields in the future. 

And the ad practitioner who hereto- 
fore has managed to sell American wares 
and still hold himself a little aloof from 
U.S. industry’s increasing trend toward 
automation, the individualist who selects 
from the mounting mass of statistics in 
advertising as it suits his purpose, but 
who continues to ply his trade by the seat 
of his pants and take pride in selling 
soup and shampoo and starch and snap- 
dragon seed with amiable ambidexterity, 
may become to Madison Avenue what 
the great auk is to the bird watchers’ so- 
ciety—a real rare bird and a stuffed one 
at that. 


Although the scientists and statisti- 


cians who hatch those electronic ege-. 


beaters have not yet come up with one 
that, unassisted, writes soft-sell copy in 
lilac-scented ink, fabricates a jingle be- 
fore it’s fed into the echo chamber, or 
changes a script to suit the sponsor, the 
time may be at hand when an adman 
will need more than a new idea to keep 
from being farmed out to the Keokuk 
office. 


If anyone is still unpersuaded that 
automation is going to be very much a 
part of the business, where outstanding 
successes have almost always been meas- 
ured in terms of creativity and second 
guessing, perhaps he has been out of the 
country. For it’s beginning to appear that 
the adman who will have the most stay- 
ing power is the one with the ability to 
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Automation creeps up 


on advertising; New 
concern over costs, 
image; FCC-FTC combine 
forces; MCA to split 


organize the data stored in an electronic 
beehive, which analyzes and profiles mar- 
kets and their potentialities; to pre-test 
a media marketing plan—or even one or 
more alternative plans—before a dime is 
spent on media; to make needed media 
purchases, possibly in only a few minutes, 
by using a gadget that shows only the 
up-to-date, uncommitted availabilities 
for sale, or another which shows precisely 
how close an advertiser is to earning a 
discount in another quantity bracket; to 
select the markets he wants for the pur- 
poses he wants, using demonstrated char- 
acteristics stored for use in many com- 
binations; to keep everybody happy by 
using electronic billing processes that re- 
duce paperwork and make payments 
more prompt, and, finally, to swallow 
his personal hunches or prejudices about 
specific plans or strategy when he has 
been vetoed by the metallic marvel. 

The advent of the electronic computer 
into advertising has been the talk of the 
trade at the convention of the Association 
of National Advertisers and the central 
and eastern regional meetings of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, capped by the word from 
BBDO President Charles R. Brower that 
his agency, after two years of planning 
and experimenting with an electronic 
computer process for selecting advertis- 


ing media, has developed, tested and put 
a pilot system into use in cooperation 
with C-E-I-R Inc., an Arlington, Va., re- 
search organization. 

One expert on the subject, Dr. James 
B. Coleman of Simulmatics Corp., thinks 
it’s possible to develop an electronic com- 
puter system that will disgorge stored in- 
formation on media and markets for 
testing one or more media plans. This 
“simulation” technique, as Dr. Coleman 
calls it, is so close to the real life proc- 
esses that an advertiser may consult the 
electronic oracle and be spared the sus- 
pense of wondering whether his cam- 
paign will flourish or founder. Thus, 
except for the costs of the gadget itself, 
an advertiser could conduct various ad- 
vertising campaigns all on paper—or key- 
board—and, like playing poker for bottle- 
caps, run no risks whatever, provided the 
machine has been fed reliable informa- 
tion. 

The electronic computing process may 
become not only desirable, but urgent, 
as advertising campaigns increase in com- 
plexity. Wallace T. Drew of Coty Inc. 
told delegates at both the ANA and 
AAAA sessions that agencies which fail 
to set up their own automation systems 
may find that their clients have set up 
their own “house” agencies to process 
data electronically. One way to encour- 
age agencies to spend the money on such 
systems, he thinks, would be to inaugu- 
rate a fee system of payment from adver- 
tisers in place of the commission system 
so the agency could set up such services 
on a non-commissionable basis. 


Advertising may be developing strange, 
new mechanics to bring buyer and seller 
together, but there is little doubt that 
the medium which will get the most con- 
sideration in any changes that take place 
is television, an advertising carrier glori- 
fied or damned daily, depending on who 
is doing the talking, but one that’s sel- 
dom ignored. 


Advertisers wish it didn’t cost so much, 
it may be concluded from the ANA’s Hot 
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NEWS continued 


Springs, Va., convention, but they aren’t 
prepared to do without it. 

Agencies are worried about the criti- 
cism of advertising these days, especially 
that on television, and they are consider- 
ing ways to make it more acceptable in 
discussion at AAAA and other agency 
group meetings. 


The Television Bureau of Advertising 
would like it known that both the tele- 
vision audience and TV’s revenue are at 
all-time highs. The bureau’s study for 
the first half of 1961 shows advertisers 
spent nearly $675.8 million to reach a 
IV audience of 47 million homes which 
average 5 hours, 22 minutes daily before 
the set. 


The National Association of Broad- 
casters, which has been busy trying to 
bolster its TV code to offset criticism 
that it has been ineffective in restraining 
commercial and other excesses, now has 
been charged by some independent sta- 
tions with leaning too far the other way 
by amending the code to reduce commer- 
cial time from six to four minutes per 
haif-hour of prime evening time. Acting 
under charges by these stations that they 
are losing more money under the amend- 
ment than they can afford and will have 
to withdraw as subscribers if the rule 
sticks, code director Robert D. Swezey 
has promised a study of the section. 

And the FCC and Federal Trade Com- 
mission, in a burst of cooperative spirit 
unexampled between two government 
agencies, have put their heads together 
and found a way to regulate advertising 
through the broadcast licensing process. 
Stations are being told they will be held 
accountable as licensees for carrying any 
advertising the FTC subsequently finds 
to be deceptive or unfair to competitors. 
The FTC, which has sought unsuccess- 
fully to obtain injunctive power to halt 
advertising it thinks is illegal before the 
agency makes a finding, is mailing all sta- 





tions a_ regularly-issued publication 
which lists broadcast advertising it has 
challenged. 

The FCC has been busy on its own, 
too. The agency charges that CBS-TV’s 
incentive compensation plan adopted by 
the network last May is in violation of 
FCC rules. The network’s rising scale of 
payments to affiliates in ratio to their 
clearance of CBS-TV programs is unfair 
to other program suppliers, the FCC said. 
CBS-TV at the same time informed its 
afhliates that they’re making more money 
under the compensation plan than _ be- 
fore. 


With their ship gradually sinking be- 
neath heavy financial seas, some thea- 
tre owners put in a desperate call for a 
rather far-fetched life saver. Herman 
Shumlin, Broadway producer and di- 
rector, speaking as a representative of 
the League of New York Theatres, sug- 
gested to the House Select Sub-Commit- 
tee on Education that an income tax be 
placed on the reported $2 billion gross 
income of the broadcasting industry, 
and that the money be used to subsi- 
dize live theatre. Broadcasters “can af- 
ford to pay 5%,” he said, because it’s 
all paid for by the soap and soup com- 
panies. 


A new system for paying music per- 
formance fees to the American Society of 
Composers, Authors & Publishers was 
proposed by the television broadcasting 
industry. Its hoped-for-result: to cut 
sharply the $18 million that television 
stations and networks ante up annually 
to ASCAP for its recorded music. It’s the 
view of an industry group—All-Industry 
TV Station Music License Negotiating 
Committee—specifically organized for the 
coming contract battle, that the $18 mil- 
lion assessment constitutes an unfair 
burden to broadcasters. ASCAP, the com- 
mittee contends, gets more than 50% of 
its total $32 million take from television. 


717% INCREASE 
IN NIGHTTIME COLOR PROGRAMMING 


Reflecting the dynamic growth of Color TV, nighttime 

programming increased from 476 hours in 1960 to 815 | 
in 1961. The big breakthrough in Color TV is here. Are | 
you with it? Get the full Color picture today from: W. E. | 
Boss, Director, Color Television Coordination, RCA, 30 | 


Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y., Tel: CO 5-5900 | 
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With the industry's contract with 
ASCAP due to expire on December 31, 
the negotiating committee chairman, 
Hamilton Shea, wsva-rv Harrisonburg, 
Va., wrote to Stanley Adams, ASCAP 
president, requesting a new type of con- 
tract particularly adapted to television's 
needs and offering more equitable terms. 
The industry committee, which includes 
station executives from across the nation, 
is still awaiting ASCAP’s reply to its re- 
quest. 


MCA has acceded to Screen Actors 
Guild’s ultimatum that it get out of 
either talent representation or program 
production by the fall of 1962 and SAG 
feels MCA will choose the former course. 
RCA announces an increase of 5% in 
the prices of all its broadcasting equip- 
ment. The Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 
reports its advertising revenue is down 
1.5% to $37.6 million and blames com- 
petition from new TV stations. ABC- 
TV’s plan for a new game show in both 
weekday daytime and weekly prime eve- 
ning times is seen as encouraging the re- 
turn of such programs, now that the 
quiz scandals have had time to cool. 


Accounts: Consolidated Cigar Corp. 
moves Dutch Master and _ Harvester 
cigars, billing a reported $2-$3 million, 
to Papert, Koenig, Lois on January | 
from Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan. 
Fels & Co. moves soap and detergent ac- 
counts totaling $4 million to Richard 
K. Manoff Inc. on January | from Aitkin- 
Kynett Co. The Florida Citrus Commis- 
sion has decided to keep its $3.1 million 
billings with Benton & Bowles. Norman, 
Craig & Kummel reportedly has won 
$5-$7 million in Revlon billings now at 
Warwick & Legler. 


Kennedy confirmed 

There are some things practically be- 
yond the power of government to clean 
up. At least, Julian M. Kaufman, gen- 
eral manager of xETV (Tv) San Diego 
(Tijuana, Mex.) has reached that con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Kaufman read that President Ken- 
nedy was worried about the physical 
fitness of U.S. citizens and decided XxETV 
should do its part in the President’s 
health program. He issued a memo order- 
ing his staff to take ten minutes of 
calisthenics daily instead of the regular 
coffee break. 

After the first exercise period, Mr. 
Kaufman took one look at his drooping 
station forces and promptly issued an- 
other memo: “President Kennedy was 
absolutely right—we are in lousy shape. 
The exercise period is hereby termi- 
nated.” END 
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MY CONGRATULATIONS TO 
YOUR CREW FOR THEIR 
OUTSTANDING JOB. 


Murray Platte, Smith/Greenland Co., Ine. 


Sticklers Excellent 
A well jor me alal(erl 

deserved perfection! \ performance 
thank i Frelesict 5 aoa 
you. 


Jack Warren 


sive WE’RE SOLD ON 
VIDEOTAPE PRODUCTIONS. 


W. S. Graham, Noble-Dury & Associates (Nashville) 


A model 
of efficiency 
Pale mLolore | 
management. 


Henry Lamier, Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Co. 


You have a goldmine 
in the boys downstairs. 


Don Harrington, Sullivan, 
Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, Inc. 


Thanks fora 
beautiful job 


Douglas Bronder 


John W. Forney Inc., Minn. 


OUTSTANDING 
JOB 


Dick Feldman Doyle Dane Bernbach 


The results 
PVCS COUCH 


Harold Fair 
Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. 





say V. Schill 


Peggy 
Edward H.W 


robert H. Steen; Foote, Cone & Beld 





Compliments [ nest 
to your crew quality 
© Ca, Ine. of any - 


Videotape 
that ve 
Oy) ot ot Le 


Joseph H. Kline, 
WTJV-TV Mian 


Fine crew, 
sreat 
pleasure to 
work with! 


clare a celel(-Mie 
see people work 
omyvilifate] Waelare 
with good humor 


A. G. Kershau 


MacLaren Adve rtising Co., Toront 


EXCELLENT JOB 





How to succeed in business by really trying! 


Frankly we knock ourselves out daily to rate rave reviews like these. There is no 
other way to keep New York’s finest Videotape* studios constantly busy...to offer 
the advertising industry the most expert creative and technical crew in the East 
here at Videotape Center...to give every storyboard that extra something that con- 
vinces the viewer and makes our morning mail so readable. We thank these cus- 
tomers behind our success story. And the great Broadway hit behind our headline. 
Videotape Productions of New York, Inc. 101 West 67th St., N. Y.* TR 3-5800 etm aueexcore. 





A NEW 
CATEGORY OF 
PROGRAMMING 


TO MEET TODAYS 
INDUSTRY 
TRENDS! 


5 aoe - ayton, Ohio ¢ KLZ-TV Denver, Colo. ¢ WFBM-TV Indianapolis, Ind. «¢ 
WHAS-TV Louisville, Ky. © WCCB-TV Montgomery, Ala. ¢ WEAR-TV Pensacola, Fla. ¢ WTOK-TV 
Meridian, Miss. ¢ KTVK-TV Phoenix, Ariz. «© WAVY-TV Norfolk, Va. « KOMO-TV Seattle, Wash. ... and others 


A CANDID — 


photographic view of 


REAL PEOPLE IN 


TRUE SITUATIONS 
AND AUTHENTIC 
LOCALES! 
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OVER 1000 TIMES in the past four years, viewers have gained vital knowledge of their own 
community through ‘Dateline Boston.” Above, WHDH-TV cameras focus on Nike maneuvers. 


Prime example of the programming through 
which creative talent and community leadership 
are continually building new vision into Tele- 


vision on stations represented by . 1 A R IV 





“From the start, our aim for ‘Date- 
line Boston’ has been very simple: 
to make it America’s finest series 
of locally-produced public-service 
telecasts . . . an outstanding con- 
tribution to the fields of art, music, 
medicine, science, education and 
theatre. We are tremendously 
pleased by continuing evidence, 
both from our own community and 
from the nation at large, that our 
aim is being completely realized.” 


WILLIAM B. McGraTH 
Vice Pres. & Managing Director 
Station WHDH-TV 























Brings Viewers Closer | 
to Their Own Community 


When a community has a wealth of artic- 
ulate citizens, thoroughly conversant with 
the Traditions of yesterday, the Culture 
of today, or the Science of tomorrow .. . 

And when an inspired program staff 
has free rein in bringing the finest of talent 
before the camera... 

Then the resultant telecasts are bound 
to be “highly rewarding”— a phrase often 
used to describe ‘Dateline Boston.’ 

Every week-day since WHDH-TV went 
on the air in °57, Dateline Boston has 
occupied the choice time from 6 to 6:30, 
P.M. Developed by the station in asso- 
ciation with the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education, the series presents 
the day-by-day drama of a great region. 

It is spiced with infinite variety. One 
evening, it may breathe new life into New 
England history. The next program may 
trace the pulsing record of community 
progress — or take a searching look at 
the shape of things to come, especially 
as they relate to the homes and families 
of Massachusetts. 

Having already passed the 1000th 
telecast, Datcline Boston continues to 
maintain a high level in talent, and in 
community participation. Numbered by 
hundreds are the Bostonians and other 
celebrities, and the New England organi- 
zations that have helped make the serics 
so successful. More than 100 cities and 
towns have taken active part. Long hours 
of preparation have been rewarded with 
intense audience-interest. 

To Blair-TV, creative cultural program- 
ming by great stations like WHDH-TV is 
a constant source of inspiration. We are 
proud to serve more than a score of such 
Stations in national sales. 


BLAIR-TV 


Televisions's first exclusive 
national representative, serving: 





W-TEN —Aibany-Schenectady-Troy 
WFBG-TV — Altoona-Johnstown 
WNBF-TV —Binghamton 
WHDH-TY — Boston 

WCPO-TV — Cincinnati 

WEWS —Cileveland 
WBNS-TY—Columbus 

KTVT —Dailas-Ft. Worth 
KOA-TV — Denver 

KFRE-TV —Fresno 

WNHC-TV —Hartford-New Haven 
WJIM-TV —Lansing 

KTTV—Los Angeles 
WMCT—Memphis 

WDSU-TV —New Orleans 
WOW-TV— Omaha 

WFIL-TV —Philadelphia 

WiIC —Pittsburgh 
KGW-TV — Portland 
WPRO-TV — Providence 
KING-TV — Seattle-Tacoma 
KTVI—St. Louis 

WFLA-TV —Tampa-St. Petersburg 
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The advertisers and the hearings 

I was particularly impressed with the 
way in which your editors handled the 
recap of the FCC hearings by categoriz- 
ing the different comments made by the 
witnesses (“A Word from the Sponsor,” 
November 1961). It gave to the hearing, 
even to one who was an avid observer, a 
perspective and worthfulness that I had 
not appreciated before, and I commend 
you for having done an excellent job. 

Obviously, the invitation to Ideal Toy 
Corporation to participate in these hear- 


- ings was not based upon the size of its 


network television expenditure, but on 
an awareness on the part of the FCC of 
the growing interest in quality children’s 
programming. Unfortunately too many 
articles in our trade publications stress 
the dollar value of these shows and elim- 
inate the more serious aspect of the 
quality of the program. MEtvin HE tirt- 
ZER Director of Advertising & Public Re- 
lations, Ideal Toy Corporation, New 
York. 


I thought this was a particularly fine, 
objective and thoughtful article—so 
much so that I took it along to show 
our vice president of marketing that 
same day at lunchtime. He, too, thought 
it was an excellent job. In fact I think 
it’s so good that I wondered if it would 
be possible for me to get two more 
copies? RocEr H. Bo.in Director of Ad- 
vertising, Westinghouse Electric Corp- 
oration, Pittsburgh. 


I was very interested in reading the 
article covering the FCC hearings in 
your November issue. . . . I feel that 
generally this was a very comprehensive 
and good article . . . I was somewhat 
disappointed that your article made no 
mention of the item which I brought 
up during the hearings relative to the 


encroachment by the networks on the 
true entertainment time of television 
programs. I think this is one of the most 
serious problems facing us today and one 
that is deserving of considerable atten- 
tion by all concerned. J. W. Burcarp 
Vice President, Brown & Williamson To- 
bacco Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 


[Editor’s Note: In Mr. Burgard’s testi- 
mony he objected to the many promos 
and lengthy credit crawls that add in- 
terruptions to programs in addition to 
the regular commercials.] 


I think the article on the FCC hear- 
ings was very well covered, particularly 
since it was so voluminous. ALBERT R. 
STEVENS Advertising Manager, American 
Tobacco Company, New York. 


. . . Very interesting coverage of the 
proceedings at Foley Square. It was al- 
most impossible to follow the testimony 
in detail and I think most people in the 
industry will appreciate having this ex- 
cellent summary at their disposal. L. W. 
BrurF Vice President, Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Company, New York. 


I think you have done an excellent 
job in analyzing the recent FCC-adver- 
tiser hearings. RicHarp E. Forses Direc- 
tor of Corporate Advertising, Chrysler 
Corporation, Detroit. 


.... Your coverage of the FCC hear- 
ings is excellent. R. G. Retric Vice Pres- 
ident, Whitehall Laboratories Div. of 
American Home Products, New York. 


Toys and TV 


Your “Toys and Television” article in 
the November issue is of particular in- 
terest to me because one of our clients is 
Revell Inc. 

I would like the management at Re- 
vell to read your story and would appre- 
ciate very much receiving five copies. 
James O. Tuompson Vice President, 
Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden 
Inc., Hollywood. 


You have done it again! Another arti- 
cle both comprehensive and well-written. 
And of course, our appreciation at 
NYCO for your objective appraisal of 
the toy advertising situation (“To Mar- 
ket To Market With Toys and TV,” 
November 1961) at a time when the weak 
spots are being hit in some quarters all 
out of proportion. STOCKTON HELFFRICH 
Director, National Association of Broad- 
casters, New York Code Office, New 
York. 


Reprints please 


. .- 20 copies of the James H. Cornell 
“Forecast, 61/62” (October 1961). Ros- 
ERT O. Linstrom Sales Manager, KBES-TV 
Medford, Ore. 













































FOR...FINEST TV PICTURES! 


TIA 











4% INCH I.O. 


CAMERA 


For Sales Impact ° 


The RCA TK-12 is the camera you need, if you want 
the finest in television tapes, live programs, and com- 
mercials. It produces pictures with higher resolution, 
lower noise, and improved grey scale. Self-adjusting 
circuits prevent deterioration in picture quality, and 
RCA engineering has designed features, such as view- 
finder display of special effects, and remote iris control, 
that enable you to do more with the TK-12. 


You can use the TK-12 for making dramatic demon- 
strations of clients’ products. Its big 4% inch I.0. tube 
(plus advanced engineering) provides big picture qual- 
ity, rivaling the finest photography. Improved grey 
scale preserves delicate differences in shading. Pictures 
are naturally free from “halo” and “‘blooming’’, without 
need for product spraying or painting. You can control 
contrast and mood as never before. You can produce 
tapes and live commercials that show the client’s prod- 
uct sparkling in life-like detail. 


Self-adjusting circuits, built into the TK-12, eliminate 
variations in performance. These circuits compensate 


Unvarying Quality - 





The Most Trusted Name in Television 


Creative Effects 


for changes in temperature, line voltage, and aging. 
Furthermore, long warm-up time is a thing of the past. 
Pictures are ready for use within minutes after the 
camera is turned on. This new mode of operation saves 
set-up time, reduces the number of controls, and as- 
sures unvarying picture quality. 


RCA engineering has introduced many features that 
make the TK-12 the most versatile of cameras. An 8 
inch viewfinder provides a much larger and brighter 
picture (200 ft. lamberts). Video effects can be seen 
on the viewfinder, permitting cameraman to adjust 
camera position for best advantage in overall effect. 
Remote iris control permits adjusting all lenses simul- 
taneously, merely by turning a knob. 


The RCA TK-12 is the camera you need if you want 
the finest picture in town. Its new and different look 
will convince clients that your studio is equipped with 
the best. Ask your RCA Representative for all the 
details. Or write to RCA, Broadcast and Television 
Equipment, Building 15-5, Camden, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 















A monthly measure of comment and criticism about TV 


The debate with Toynbee 

Marion Harper Jr., president and chair- 
man of the board of Interpublic, at the 
annual management conference of the 
Sales & Marketing Executives Associa- 
tion: 

Perhaps the most distinguished and 
most publicized commentator on the 
present-day character of society is Pro- 
fessor Arnold Toynbee. He feels that 
with our concentration on material 
things, we are deserting the spirit and 
purposes of the American Revolution. 
Looking about the world he is struck 
with the contrast between our compara- 
tive affluence and the grinding poverty 
of so many other countries. He sees the 
United States on the point of grasping 
or losing an opportunity for world lead- 
ership—and he offers a somewhat per- 
plexing analogy. 

He pictures the 12th century St. Fran- 
cis before his conversion leading a riot- 
ous life of abandon and luxury. He sees 
the renunciation of worldly goods by St. 
Francis, and his dedication to the spirit 
and to help for the poor, as an inspiring 
example for modern America in its rela- 
tions with underdeveloped countries 
around the world. 

Shifting from St. Francis, Toynbee 
tosses out the cliché of Madison Avenue, 
which he sees in the role of a tempter 
leading America to materialism and cu- 
pidity, away from its mission of a 
brother’s generous keeper. 

I should mention that the professor is 
not at all ambiguous in stating his views. 

Let me quote a few sentences: “The 
only sound basis for an economy is to 
harness it to supplying wants that are 
genuine. ... An economy that depends 
for its survival on the artificial stirau- 
lation of material wants seems unlikely 
to survive for very long. .. . In order to 
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salvage the indigent majority of man- 
kind, the affluent minority will surely 
have to divert a much larger quota (than 
1% of national output) to foreign aid 
from the superfluous task of meeting the 
frivolous economic demands of Madison 
Avenue. .. . The issue in 12th century 
Assisi was the issue between vested in- 
terests and holy poverty . . . the same 
issue is confronting us in the modern 
world today.” And with ultimate clarity, 
he says, “I would suggest that the destiny 
of our western civilization turns on the 
issue of our struggle with all that Madi- 
son Avenue stands for more than it turns 
on the issue of our struggle with com- 
munism.” 

Let me be quite specific in suggesting 
what I feel should be our area of dis- 
pute with a Professor Toynbee. First, 
let me indicate what I feel it should not 
be. I have no objection to his taking up 
the chant against Madison Avenue—al- 
though I think his view that it poses 
a greater threat to western civilization 
than communism gives advertising more 
than undue importance. Nor do I object 
when he urges us to support a greater 
volume of foreign aid: I don’t feel we 
should go off in a huff like a tycoon 
whose clergyman has presented still an- 
other sermon on charity. 

The debate is on another level. 

It is an issue that concerns the charac- 
ter and uses of American materialism. 
Toynbee argues that the issue today is 
the same as it was a thousand years ago, 
one of “vested interests versus holy pov- 
erty.” The American people not only 
reject this definition of the issue, but 
they reject both parts of the definition. 
We doubt that poverty is or ever was 
holy. We suspect that much of the 
preachment extolling poverty worked in 
behalf of a privileged few to make the 


impoverished masses happy with their 
lot. 

Poverty may have been a path of the 
solitary saint, but its greatest contribu- 
tion to mankind seems to have been 
hunger, disease, crime and warfare. 

We also reject the reference of 
“vested interests.” With further research, 
historian Toynbee would find that the 
vested interests in the United States are 
180 million people who have a greater 
choice in bringing about change and in 
shaping the patterns of their lives than 
any other people in history. 

I should quickly say that much of 
Madison Avenue endorses Professor 
Toynbee’s support of foreign aid and 
can even claim to have helped raise liv- 
ing standards abroad. It’s a fact that the 
economy which has made the most en- 
ergetic uses of advertising and selling is 
also the first in history to contribute for- 
eign aid on any sizable scale. 

It can be argued that the United States 
has more materialism than other coun- 
tries only in the sense that material pos- 
sessions in this country are not confined 
to a small elite class. The achievement 
of our economy—and of advertising and 
selling—is that it has brought about 
broad_ distribution. We have _ not 
achieved this distribution at the expense 
of other peoples. We would have pre- 
ferred if higher living standards had 
come to all peoples around the world 
simultaneously, but we can hardly be 
expected to take on a national guilt- 
neurosis because it has been our lot to 
develop them first. We are happy to 
share our methods and techniques with 
others and to help give them a head 
start. And we believe we will be better 
able to do this using those forces that 
make for a thriving economy. 

The fact is that consumer goods are 
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Check 
the Banks 
of the Potomac. 






LIFTING 
MONEY 
BUILDS 
MUSCLES! 
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Much of the nation’s capital is in Washington! When it comes to income, families served by 
WRC-TV earn more per household than those of any other area in the country! Washington is 
the only metropolitan area in the United States in which all counties (5) rank in the “top ten” 
for Effective Buying Income per-household. And two of those counties top the list!* All of which 
means that on WRC-TV you reach the most able-to-buy families in the country. If you want to 
reach and sell those families, bear in mind that ARB for Oct. ’61 reports WRC-TV as first in 
share of audience and number of homes delivered all week long, from 6:00 P.M. to midnight. 
What better way to make your advertising most productive? Get your message to the Washing- 


ton market on WRC-TV...leadership station in the nation’s capital. WRC TV 


*Sales Management Survey of Buying Power May 10, 1961 
IN WASHINGTON fic'ownes 
REPRESENTED BY NBC SPOT SALES 








EVER LEAVE 
SOMETHING 
BEHIND ON 
A TRIP - 
LIKE YOUR 
CHILD? 





Well, people do. Last summer a California couple taking an Oregon 
vacation in a station wagon with six kids forgot to count heads one 
morning and roared off minus one sad-eyed youngster. 

Minutes later our KGW news staff, monitoring the Portland police 
radio, picked up the report and flashed the story. Among our listeners 
was a deputy fire marshall. He spotted the California license plates 
and flagged down the family. 

Result: two slightly red-faced parents raced back to claim their 
missing passenger. 

That’s a service the Crown Stations perform for free. Glad to do it, 
and we do it almost every day. People expect the Crown Stations to 
cover the little crises, as well as the big ones. It’s part of the personal 
touch we encourage and our listeners love. 
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Like the time the Washington rooter lost his wife among 
100,000 football fans after the Rose Bowl. How’d you 
like his problem? He found her by inquiring at the 
KING-Formation booth. Our Seattle station had set 
up a “clearing house” for out-of-town visitors in the 
Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles. Both knew where to go. 


Sure, lots of stations claim to have the personal touch 
-..grass roots loyalty and all that jazz. Well, we prefer 
to win friends by doing things, not by talking about 
them. The mark of a Crown Station—TV, AM or FM 
—is our willingness to go out of our way to help people, 
inform people, entertain people. 


Know something else? It works. Ask any sales manager 


shooting for new sales goals in this big, moving Pacific 
Northwest—the Crown Corner of the United States. He 
prefers his business on the Crown Stations. That’s 
where his customers are. 





THE CROWN STATIONS 


KING, AM, FM, TV, Seattle 
KGW, AM, TV, Portland 
KREM, AM, FM, TV, Spokane 

















PLAYBACK  coninuea 


not wicked, or corrupting, or insidious. 
Chey create demand that invigorates the 
conomy and provides a margin of reve- 
nue for all desirable public purposes. 
[hey are sought after by peoples on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

| believe, in fact, that a greater flow 
consumer goods abroad may carry as 
uplifting sermons as any preachment on 
poverty. For they can motivate people 
to higher living standards and the pur- 
uits of peace after centuries of bloody 
truggles for crumbs—for a share of 
scare ity. 

We can be assured that no manifesto 
elebrating the accomplishments of a 
onsumer goods economy will ever win 
s eager an audience as a manifesto find- 
ing fault with it. Nevertheless, it’s hard 
o believe that the businessman is so 
tongue-tied or preoccupied as to stand 
aside while spokesmen from other fields 
pontificate on our economy’s proper 
cdurections. 

He is accused of promoting a new ma- 
terialism, but it happens to be a material- 
ism in which people have more good 
health, more leisure to enjoy the things 
of the spirit, more access to education, 
concerts, museums, than at any other 
time or place in history. It is a material- 
ism which in time of war provided guns 
ind a good deal of butter and in a new 
time of crisis it now provides books as 
vell as bombs and butter. 


) 


Immunity for Hollywood? 

Robert D. Swezey, chief administrator of 

the National Association of Broadcasters’ 

Code, at a meeting of the North Caro- 
Association of Broadcasters: 

In terms of performance, I think 
broadcasting stands up very well when 
compared to other media like news- 
papers and motion pictures. But that 
sort of comparison never gets one any- 


where. As a business affected with the 
public interest, technically at least, we 
have a higher degree of responsibility 
and, moreover, there’s never been any 
merit in implying that the other fellow’s 
inadequacy, mediocrity or immorality is 
an excuse for yours. 

I am, nonetheless, interested to note 
that, while broadcasting is being lam- 
basted on all sides for its alleged pro- 
gram excesses, the motion pictures seem 
to me to have given up virtually all 
pretense of self-restraint without occa- 
sioning any noticeable public resentment 
and censure. 

The morals and mores of motion pic- 
ture production have real interest for 
broadcasting. Not only are radio and 
TV carrying considerable motion picture 
advertising, but it is to be assumed that, 
before long, we will be offered some of 
these box-office smasheroos for television 
exhibition. 





Charles H. Brower, president of BBDO, 
to the Economic Club of Detroit: 

Your country and mine is operating 
today in the most competitive market 
that history has ever seen, and for the 
biggest prize that history has ever be- 
stowed. 





SURVEY FINDS 


COLOR TV COMMERCIALS 
HAVE 3% TIMES MORE IMPACT 


A 1960 survey by Burke Marketing Research reveals the im- 
pact of Color TV commericals is such that 1000 Color homes 
are equal to 3,589 black-and-white homes. No wonder more 
and more sponsors are moving up to Color. What about you? 
Get the full Color picture today from: W. E. Boss, Director, 
Color Television Coordination, RCA, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
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N. Y. 20, N. Y., Tel: CO 5-5900 





The United States is competing for 
the minds of men across the world in 
nearly a hundred lands. If there were a 
Nielsen Audit, our sales curve would 
cause alarm in the office of any sales 
manager. Our share of market is de- 
creasing. 

Yet selling ideas is supposed to be 
our great strength. There must be some- 
thing wrong somewhere, and there is. 

Even a tiny commercial enterprise 
would hesitate to try to operate without 
a sales manager or a director of adver- 
tising. 

Yet the United States—the largest 
enterprise in the world—has long been 
content to leave all sales functions up 
to its President, who is already over- 
burdened with more assignments than 
10 men could reasonably undertake. 

We need a sales manager. We need an 
advertising manager. And we need a staff 
in the field—and the field in this case 
is the whole world. And either we ought 
to get it, or we ought to stop asking why 
we can sell corn flakes and not democ- 
racy. And we ought to stop wondering 
why our international sales curve con- 
tinues to drop, month by month, and 
year by year. 

Our government needs help and peo- 
ple trained in advertising can give that 
help. The job, of course, is infinitely 
more complex than anything advertising 
has yet tackled. But is it not a sensible 
place to start? 

Surely here is a natural alliance. A 
great problem. But a present solution. 
There is no longer any reason for Amer- 
ica to be cuffed about in world affairs. 
There is no reason why Russia should 
beat Uncle Sam to the draw every time. 
Let the country use its trained adver- 
tising skills quickly. 

I am not going to discuss the economic 
stupidity of such views [as those of Ar- 
thur Schlesinger Jr., Kenneth Galbraith 
and Dr. Arnold Toynbee]. I merely 
point out that these people are attempt- 
ing to dismantle our only possible propa- 
ganda apparatus just when we need it 
most. It is much as though they had de- 
cided to fight the U.S. Navy. 

Please understand me—I give these 
men credit for being sincere and patri- 
otic and wholly unsympathetic to the 
enemy. Unfortunately, it makes little 
difference. For it is perhaps more dan- 
gerous to have an idiot for a friend than 
for an enemy. 

I think I know what is wrong with 
these people. Their common denomina- 
tor is sophistication—or over-sophistica- 
tion. 

Every such person has a sentimental 
nostalgia for a world he never knew—a 
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of quality on WBEN-TYV 


The background to your commercial message is important when you’re doing 
business in Western New York. Western New Yorkers are good spenders, dropping 
over $3.5 billion into the retail tills each year—but they buy with discernment. 


That’s why national advertisers choose WBEN-TV to reach this rich, vital and 
expanding market. They know that Western New Yorkers believe what they see 
and hear on WBEN-TV. The pioneer TV station of the area, WBEN-TV has 
devoted 13 years to prestige programming and dedicated public service. The 
result: A quality image that reflects well on the products of our sponsors. 


Get the facts from Harrington, Righter & Parsons, 
National Representatives 


The Buffalo Evening News Station CBS in Buffalo 














VIDEO 
TAPE 
is the shape of 


QUALITY 


TV commercials 


a SCOTCH BRAND LIVE-ACTION 
VIDEO PICTURES, SIMPLIFIES 


"LIVE" LOOK! Extraordinary vis- 
ual presence of "SCOTC:." Video 
Tape, in black and white or color, 
gives new dimension to product 
sales appeal, believability. Tape 
assures complete compatibility 
of picture source and picture 
(both electronic), prevents jitter, 
achieves- greatly expanded gray 
scale from absolute black to pure 
white. Result —- commercials of 
unsurpassed quality. 





AND TAPE GIVES THESE ADDED ADVANTAGES! 
Immediate playback of commercials created on 
‘‘SccTCH’” BRAND Video Tape is today’s best in- 
surance against fiuffs—provices many other pro- 
duction advantages. In a matter of seconds, the 
producer, director, performers all know exactly the 
result of the latest take. They can immediately 
determine if the scene should stand or how precisely 
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INSTANTANEOUS SPECIAL EFFECTS! 
Wipes, dissolves, fades...pixies 
and giants...split-screen and 
dream sequences——you name it! You 
can matte person or product into 
different scenes, combine sever- 
al images of the same person, 
photos, drawings, titles, car- 
toons, movies with live or tape. 
No waiting for the lab-—-"SCOTCH" 
Video Tape performs with ease and 
economy, instantly! 


to improve it. Work schedules are uninterrupted, 
permit efficient scheduling of sets, talent, crews. 
Clients can see and approve new commercials on 
the spot, when enthusiasm is high. And, the many 
time- and money-saving advantages of video tape 
are yours, whether commercials are black and white 
or color. Either can be recorded on any roll of 
‘‘ScotcH’”’ Live-Action Video Tape. 














EDITING'S EASIER! Multiple cam- 
eras permit on-the-spot video 
tape editing. Direct-cutting and 
splicing methods have improved. 
Now, out-of-—sequence shooting, 
followed by tight electronic 
editing, has become routine. And 
you can mix tape, film, live, etc. 
Difficult shots can be re-used. 
Commercials can be lengthened, 
shortened, modified...quickly and 
economically! 


GET THE FULL TAPE STORY! 


Send your next storyboard to 
your nearby video tape pro- 
ducer for analysis—and a bid 
that will surprise you! For a 
free copy of the new brochure, 
“Techniques of Editing Video 
Tape,”’ write Magnetic Prod- 
ucts Division, Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dept. MCS-121, St. Paul 
6, Minn. 





TAPE COVERS...NET OR SPOT! Taped 
commercials can reach over 90% of 
any product's market. Complete 
tape facilities of each major 
network can deliver your message 
to 150-200 affiliated stations. 
Spot coverage is available coast-— 
to-coast, in all major cities, 
and the number of markets reached 
by VTR-equipped stations con- 
tinues to grow. At press time, 
the total was 127. 





Export: 99 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. In Canada: London, Ontario. 





VIDEO TAPE MAKES TODAY’S BEST-SELLING 
PRODUCTION, COVERS THE COUNTRY! 


© 1961 3M Co. { 


Magnetic Products Division {it 


“SCOTCH” and the Plaid Design are reg. TM's of Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 6, Minnesota, 





PLAYBACK continued 


primitive world. A world of handmade 
artifacts and hand-drawn water. A Wal- 
den pond. A spare, sparse, virtuous world 
of plain living and high thinking. 

To such people, the current affluence 
of our country can be little short of 
appalling. For once you fall for the idea 
that there is something spiritual about 
scarcity, it follows that there is some- 
thing brutalizing about plenty. Material 
success must then be the result of ma- 
terialistic goals. And there has to be 
something nasty about a society where 
the feeding problem is over-eating in- 
stead of starvation. 

The answer in the minds of these 
sophisticated souls is simple. Americans 
admittedly buy more than they need to 
keep dry, warm and alive. So stop their 
buying and you will almost overnight 
have a virtuous society again—a society 
where spiritual values regain their hold 
and everyone is noble. 

How to stop their spending? Too late 
now to stop the wage spiral that created 
the great margin of expendable income. 
So stop the evil influence of Madison 
\venue, the street where the persuaders 
hide. 

rrue, the machinery in factories may 
begin to rust a bit. The mines will close 
down. The highways will develop pot- 
holes. But long before the taxes dry up, 
the state will take over. And surely a 
small dash of tyranny is preferable to 
this overfed, overbedded, air-conditioned 
life where a millworker can own more 
than one car, and the grandson of an 
Irish saloonkeeper can become President. 

I suspect that you and I, being less 
sophisticated, look at advertising differ- 
ently than these people do. I regard it 
as the first essential in any economy 
based on competition and freedom of 
choice. I believe that it brought the 
bathroom in from the backyard, put the 


medicine cabinet in the bathroom and 
put the toothbrush in the medicine 
cabinet. I believe it freed our women 
from drudgery and lifted all of our liv- 
ing standards beyond anything the world 
has seen—or is likely to see again. I be- 
lieve it generates the business that pays 
the taxes that enables us to hire Schles- 
inger and Galbraith. And I believe that 
advertising and advertising alone fur- 
nishes the financial strength that keeps 
our free press free. 


A certain advertising measurement 
Paul E. J. Gerhold, vice president of 
Foote, Cone & Belding, at the annual 
meeting of the Association of National 
Advertisers: 

The way to measure the sales effect of 
advertising is to stop advertising. 

All we have to do to know what adver- 
tising contributes to total sales from the 
total marketing mix is to withhold ad- 
vertising in a typical selected sample of 
markets, and study the levels and the 
trends in sales in these areas in compari- 
son with the rest of the country. 

If I want to determine how valuable 
Turf Builder is for my lawn, I don’t 
double the amount I put on. I don't 
make chemical analyses of the soil be- 
fore and after the application. I leave 
a strip where I don’t put any Turf 
Builder. Sometimes the grass is just as 
good in the strip as it is in the rest of 
the yard. Usually it doesn’t grow nearly 
as well. But in any case, I know what 
the Turf Builder has accomplished. 

This approach does require some 
measure of conviction about advertising 
and some courage in establishing the ex- 
periment. But some companies have 
done it. 

It isn’t easy and it isn’t cheap to elim- 
inate advertising from an area or from 
an identifiable segment of the market. 








COLOR TV OWNERS 
RATED A TOP-CLASS MARKET 


A study by Market Facts, Inc. shows the median income of 
Color TV families is $13,123 as against a $5,417 national 
average. That’s another dollars-and-cents reason why more 
and more sponsors are moving up to Color TV. What about 
you? Get the full Color picture today from: W. E. Boss, 
Director, Color Television Coordination, RCA, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., Tel: CO 5-5900 





But the elimination, or at least the sub- 
stantial reduction of advertising weight 
can be accomplished, especially for multi- 
brand advertisers, by local television 
cut-ins, by the use of regional magazine 
editions, by exploiting the increasing 
availability of media for local market 
adaptation. 

A final conclusive evaluation of adver- 
tising is impossible, unless we have a way 
of establishing the level and trend of 
sales without advertising. 

It will take courage to experiment, to 
establish a proper benchmark. 

It will take almost as much courage, 
I would think, as it does to authorize an 
advertising budget of three million, or 
one million or five thousand dollars with- 
out any basis for determining what kind 
of return you get from spending that 
kind of money. 





Hubbell Robinson, producer, in a speech 
delivered to the Radio & Television 
Executives’ Society: 

Although I was happily 3,000 miles 
away during last June’s Foley Square 
turkey shoot, all of us out there in the 
land of the vertical pronoun followed 
the battle reports as closely as five-day 
shooting schedules permitted us to. 

Whatever the avowed purpose of that 
opportunity for soul-baring and_breast- 
beating in protest against Madison Ave- 
nue’s Brass Curtain, its apparent con- 
cern seemed, from that distance, at least, 
an attempt to reach for some of the 
reasons as to why television program- 
ming today is the vast wasteland that 
man in Washington so aptly tagged it as 
being. I would have found the responses 
of the distinguished wanderers in the 
wasteland more persuasive if more of 
them had been practitioners who had 
not only demonstrated convincingly 
their ability to use this medium with 
consistent and impressive success, but 
had evidenced any sure understanding 
of its real potential and how to energize 
it. 

For that, it seems to me, is central to 
the dilemma facing those of us whose 
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~ Week in, week out, year ’round —the most successful 
schedule in television provides a full measure of 
diversified, popular entertainment, the most compre- 
ee hensive news coverage, and the widest range of 
informational programming —a fully balanced lineup 


designed to meet the varied preferences of the total 
television audience. 
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Wagon Train, 7:30 P.M. 
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Perry Como’s Kraft Music Hall, § Brinkley's Journal, 10:30 PM. 
9:00 P.M. In Color 2 
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Outlaws, 7:30 P.M. 





Bob Newhart Show, 10:00 P.M. 
In Color \ 
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International Showtime, 7:30 P.M. 












Bell Telephone Hour, and | 
The Dinah Shore Show In Color, 


9:30 P.M. 
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Sing Along With Mitch, 10:00 P.M. In Color 








Frank McGee's Here and Now, 
10:30 P.M. 
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© Saturday Night At The Movies, 
9:00 P.M. Mostly In Color 
Sat. en | SULT 
Tales of Wells Fargo, 7:30 P.M. In Color = we : | eee me BR The Catholic Hour, The Eternal 
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Meet The Press, 6:00 P.M. 
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The Bullwinkle Show, 7:00 P.M. 
In Color 
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Walt Disney's Wonderful World 
of Color, 7:30 P.M. In Color 
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Bonanza, 9:00 P.M. In Color 


special 





DuPont Show of the Week, 
10:00 P.M. Mostly In Color 





Angola: Journey to a War — Sept. 19, 1961 
JFK Report — Sept. 28, 1961 

The Spiral Staircase — Oct. 4, 1961 

Sound of the Sixties — Oct. 9, 1961 

The Nation’s Fortune— Oct. 15, 1961 
What’s Wrong With Men? — Oct. 19, 1961 
Macbeth — Oct. 20, 1961 

The World of Bob Hope — Oct. 29, 1961 
The Many Faces of Spain — Nov. 14, 1961 
The Glamour Trap — Nov. 16, 1961 


Vincent Van Gogh: A Self Portrait 
— Nov. 17, 1961 


The Nation’s Future — Nov. 19, Dec. 24, 1961 
Intermezzo — Nov. 19, 1961 

Thanksgiving Day Parade — Nov. 23, 1961 
Home for the Holidays — Nov. 23, 1961 

U. S. Grant, An Improbable Hero 

— Nov. 24, 1961 

Crossing the Threshold — Nov. 24, 1961 

The Good Ship ‘“‘Hope”’ — Nov. 28, 1961 

The World of Billy Graham — Nov. 29, 1961 
Hollywood: The Golden Years — Nov. 29, 1961 
Victoria Regina— Nov. 30, 1961 

Highways of Melody — Dec. 3, 1961 

Japan: East is West — Dec. 4, 1961 

Sentry Abroad — Dec. 7, 1961 
Notorious — Dec. 10, 1961 

Bob Hope Show — Dec. 13, 1961 

The Peace Corps in Tanganyika 

— Dec. 15, 1961 

The Coming of Christ — Dec. 20, 1961 


Amahl And The Night Visitors 
— Dec. 24, 1961 


Highways of Melody — Dec. 31, 1961 

New Year's Eve Show — Dec. 31, 1961 
Tournament of Roses Parade — Jan. 1, 1962 
Beyond the Threshold — Jan. 5, 1962 
Projection '62 — Jan. 5, 1962 


Sports 


Baseball 
All Star Games — July 11 and July 31, 1961 
World Series — Oct. 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 1961 


Football 

Baltimore Colts & Pittsburgh Steelers Series 
— Sundays, began Sept. 17, 1961 
Blue-Gray — Dec. 30, 1961 

East-West Shrine — Dec. 30, 1961 

NFL Championship Game — Dec. 31, 1961 
Rose Bowl — Jan. 1, 1962 

Sugar Bowl — Jan. 1, 1962 

Senior Bowl Game — Jan. 6, 1962 

Pro-Bowl Game — Jan. 14, 1962 


Basketball 

NBA Pro-Basketball Series 

— Saturdays, began Oct. 14, 1961 
Tennis 

National Singles Championship 

— Sept. 9 and Sept. 10, 1961 

Golf 

Tournament of Champions — Las Vegas 
— May 7, 1961 

National Open — June 17, 1961 


All-Star Golf — Saturdays, began Oct. 14, 1961 


All times listed are New York Time. 
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high hopes for television entertainment 
still endure despite its debasement by the 
belt-line merchants of mediocrity, imita- 
tion and their final inevitable bed-fellow 
—boredom. 

Television is a mass medium. Its over- 
whelming characteristic is its size. The 
audiences that make it national and are 
rapidly making it international are mass 
audiences. The advertisers whose dollars 
provide the major share of its support 
make products designed to reach those 
masses. Mass sales are the bloodstream 
of their existence. Anyone who loses 
sight of that basic condition of creative 
life in television is losing sight of the 
bull’s-eye; he is ignoring not television’s 
greatest creative handicap, but its great- 
est opportunity and challenge. Any cre- 
ative team—producer, director, writer, 
cameraman, performer, designer—that 
has something worth saying, can say it 
to more people more compellingly than 
ever before in the history of man. But 
as communicators they must realize the 
tender in which they deal has to be de- 
signed to attract, hold and engage mass 
audiences. 

And I would like to urge upon you 
today with all the vigor and resolution 
of which I am capable that there is no 
categorical antithesis between quality 
and entertainment for millions. For it is 
in its efforts to entertain that television’s 
balance has been destroyed. 

It is in its almost total refusal to 
cope with themes of depth and signifi- 
cance that television entertainment re- 
duces its audience to the ranks of the 
emotionally and mentally under-privi- 
leged. The great bulk of television 
drama, serious or otherwise, consumes 
hours of our citizens’ time saying pre- 
cisely nothing. I am well aware of the 
thunderous chorus proclaiming that in 
these times, which again seem just des- 
tined to try the souls of men, audiences 
want only to escape from reality. I have 
no quarrel with the medium for provid- 
ing that escape. I should like to contend 
as militantly as I can against the fable 
that it is the only kind of entertainment 
that can involve the interest of a mass 
audience. The whole history of the en- 
tertainment business cries out against 
such conceptual myopia. As far back as 
the Greeks, the most successful play- 
wrights commanding the largest audi- 
ences were writing dramas with a pur- 
pose. 

I do not believe that television audi- 
ences en masse will turn away from 
strong and sober themes if they are skill- 
fully and absorbingly presented, if the 
characters and the dilemma in which 
they are involved have honesty and bite 
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and relate to areas of experience with 
which an audience can actually or pos- 
sibly identify. 

I would like to see television start 
imagining again. I would like to see it 
start wrestling with projects that at the 
outset must seem “the hard way” which, 
I am afraid more often than not, is the 
best way. The world of Spinoza may 
seem a far cry from Madison Avenue, 
Broadway and movie lots of Hollywood, 
but when he put it that “All things 
excellent are as difficult as they are rare,” 
he spoke for us as well as for his own 
times. 

I am asking that creators start think- 
ing first of what will give the medium 
vitality, reach, excitement whose cur- 
rency will last in the viewer’s mind be- 
yond the moment of broadcast, not die 
with it. I ask the creators to think of 
values before they think of “Will it 
sell?” This is not starry-eyed idealism. 
It is the most pragmatic showmanship. 


The language of tyranny 

John W. Burgard, vice president and di- 
rector of advertising at Brown & Wil- 
liamson Tobacco Corp., to the Washing- 
ton Advertising Club: 

The constantly evolving labyrinth of 
rules and regulations propounded by the 
Federal Trade Commission are the great- 
est menace to the advertising business 
today. In fact, this menace extends to 
all business and inevitably to our whole 
way of life in America. 

Although I have had to live with the 
capricious rulings of the FTC for many 
years, | would not presume to make such 
a serious charge simply on the basis of 
my own experience. To those of you who 
have not read it, may I recommend the 
book of a former commissioner who, 
after serving four years, was reappointed 
for a seven-year term. I refer to Lowell 
Mason and his book “The Language of 
Dissent,” which contains these ominous 
words: “I invite the reader of this book 
to concern himself with tyranny.” 

Most of the recent reports in the ad- 
vertising press have been concerned with 
FTC action in regard to advertising 
copy. Perhaps even more of a threat is 
the course of action taken by the FTC 
in the enforcement of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

The powers of the FTC today are 
undoubtedly greater than ever visualized 
by those congressmen who sponsored the 
laws under which it operates. (Perusal 
of the debate on the Robinson-Patman 
Act will leave no doubt of that.) The ex- 
ercise of this power has led former Com- 
missioner Mason to state, “Nowhere is 
institutional whim more apparent and 


deadly than in the choice of defendants 
the FTC sues under the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act.” Note the words “the choice 
of defendants.” And this is the commis- 
sion which, and I quote from a Circuit 
Court decision, “. . . wears all the hats 
involved in proceedings instituted under 
its authority. It is, at once, the accuser, 
the prosecutor, the judge and the jury 
...” This commission, at the last session 
of Congress, requested injunctive powers 
such as those used sparingly by the dis- 
trict courts. This would eliminate the 
only right remaining to the advertiser— 
the right to carry his case to the courts 
before a ruling can be enforced. There 
is no demonstrated need for this power, 
and the passage of such a law would be 
a blow at the foundation of free enter- 
prise. 

May I point out that the opposition 
to temporary injunctive powers for the 
FTC comes not only from business. 
The New York Bar Association’s Com- 
mittee on Trade Regulation has filed a 
statement opposing this power, and I'd 
like to give you one quick quote from it: 

“The passage of legislation having this 








The sales 


we reject prove 
our worth 


In selling or buying broadcast 
properties, one of your greatest 
protections is Blackburn’s 
demonstrated willingness to reject 
a sale rather than risk our 
reputation. For our business is 
built on confidence and no single 
commission can be worth as 
much as our good name. Why 
hazard the risks of negotiating 
without benefit of our deep 
knowledge of markets, of actual 
sales, of responsible contacts? 


BLACKBURN 


& COMPANY, INC. 
Radio * TV * Newspaper Brokers 

WASHINGTON, D. C.:; RCA Building, FE 3-9270 
CHICAGO: 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Fl 6-6460 


ATLANTA: Healey Building, JA 5-1576 
BEVERLY HILLS: Calif. Bank Bidg., CR 4-2770 
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effect would be a giant step toward a 
condition in which the citizen has no 
redress against the naked exercise of 
arbitrary governmental power. 

“. . . Administrative agencies, includ- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission, have 
been authorized by Congress to obtain 
preliminary relief, when necessary, under 
several statutes. We see no need to depart 
from the established orderly procedure 
laid down in those statutes in favor of 
bills which threaten such serious depriva- 
tions of respondents’ rights.” 


Charles F. Adams, executive vice presi- 
dent of MacManus, John & Adams, be- 
fore the Northwest Dailies Association: 
As a member of the Joint Committee 
of the ANA-AAAA for Improvement of 
Advertising Content, I would like to 
address a very personal question to you. 
When are the newspapers—who are so 
quick to criticize some of the unsavory 
advertising on TV—going to take a more 
discerning look at their own advertis- 
ing? For it is a rare exception when you 
find a newspaper completely free of dis- 
tasteful and dishonest advertising. 
Here are some of the headlines, for 
instance, from a single page of a morn- 
ing newspaper which is generally con- 


23 MAJOR COMPANIES RENEWING 
COLOR TV SPONSORSHIP 


23 major advertisers who sponsored Color TV in 1956 
are buying it again in 1961. One more proof that Color 
delivers the prospects. Get the full Color picture today 
from: W. E. Boss, Director, Color Television Coordina- 
tion, RCA, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 


Tel: CO 5-5900 


sidered as being one of the ten best in 
the United States. 

They include: 

How to Hold False Teeth More Firmly 
in Place: Do your false teeth annoy and 
embarrass you by slipping, dropping or 
wobbling when you eat, laugh or talk? 

Sleep Like a Log: Stop stomach gas 
three times faster .. . 

You’d Never Know I Had Psoriasis: 
The ugly crusts and scales of psoriasis 

. tends to remove lesions . . . won't 
stain clothing or bed linen. . 

Footsore No More! 

Stops Constipation Due to Aging 
Colon: .. . as you grow older the inter- 
nal muscles of your colon wall age .. . 
stagnant bowel contents become so dry 
and shrunken they fail to stimulate the 
urge to purge . . . moisturizes dry, hard- 
ened waste for easy passage . . . 

And here is a sort of sequel to Aging 
Colon: 

Science Shrinks Piles New Way 
stops itch—relieves pain . 

Read that aloud some morning at the 
breakfast table. But I believe I have 
made my point. Just one page from one 
paper, mind you. And an excellent pa- 
per, too. 

The fact that these are all on one page, 
near the rear of the newspaper, does not 
hide the fact that you have accepted 
money for them. It merely suggests your 
own shame in running them at all. 

Many newspapers say they need pro- 
tection or authority against distasteful 
advertising. I think that your authority 
comes from your own responsibility to 
your readers. 

Have you looked at your letters-to- 
the-editor columns lately? I read them 
religiously for the insight they provide 
as to what people are really thinking. 
And more and more often I run across 
angry letters directed at your entertain- 








ment pages and the lewd, lascivious, in- 
decent advertisements put out by Holly- 
wood, What are the newspapers doing 
about this open-pit garbage mine? Let 
me read you something in this regard: 

“A newspaper cannot escape convic- 
tion of insincerity, if while professing 
high moral purpose it supplies incentive 
to base conduct . . . lacking authority to 
enforce its canons, the journalism here 
represented can but express the hope 
that deliberate pandering to vicious in- 
stincts will encounter effective public 
disapproval or yield to the influence of 
a preponderant professional condemna- 
tion.” 

That is Article VII of the Code of 
Ethics of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors. 


Our times and culture 


In a newsletter, “Radio and Television 
Advertiser,” put out by wcax Burling- 
ton, Vt.z 

It was Mark Twain who proposed the 
thesis that one man’s opinion was as 
valuable as another's, on the ground 
that for any expert on one side another 
could be found on the opposite, and 
thus all opinions canceled out in pairs. 

Last spring Newton Minow, chairman 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, appointed himself the spokes- 
man for that cult which castigates tele- 
vision. A vast wasteland, said Minow, 
which does not live up to its responsibili- 
ties. High on the list of programming 
objectionable to this cult has been the 
western, stereotyped in form (they say), 


banal in plot (they think) and lacking © 


in that perceptive evaluation of cultural 


values which should mark the execution } 


of a Great Art Form. 

Last summer Arthur Goldberg, Sec- 
retary of Labor, entered the lists to save 
the Metropolitan Opera for the nation. 
A labor dispute with the musicians had 
caused cancellation of the upcoming 
season. 


“A national treasure house of cul- - 


ture,” said a High Administration 
Source. “Unthinkable that the Met 
should perish,” said others. “This Art 
Form is so great, it may have to be na- 
tionalized.” 

And so, with the personal intervention 
of the Secretary of Labor of the United 
States of America, the Metropolitan 
Opera commenced another season. 

And the first opera? 

Tristan? No. 

Gotterdammerung? No. 

Pagliacci? No. 

Cyrano? No. 

Well, what then? 

The Girl of the Golden West. 
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\ THE DAY 
Chicago was attacked!* 


CHICAGO, Nov. 11—Father 
Dearborn, symbol of this second 
most important military target 
in the United States, learned 
today that Chicago can be de- 
fended from an enemy attack. 


Chicagoans who were tuned to WBKB, Channel 7, at 
9 p.m: Saturday, November 11, saw and heard a 


straight- from-the -shoulder, hard-hitting information program, 
“Countdown: Is Chicago Defensible?’’ 


Chicago watched and found out. 


Chicago saw in detail the defense that protects it against 
air attack: the Dew Line, the Mid-Canada Line and the local 
perimeter of defense beginning at Madison, Wisconsin, and 
ending with the Nike missile batteries within the city itself. 


Chicago has learned to rely on WBKB for accurate 
information. 


Chicago has learned to expect the exciting programming 
that comes from the ‘‘Climate of Creativity’’ that pervades | 
the studios and offices of Channel 7. 


By the way—are your clients taking full advantage of 
WBKB’s “‘Climate of Creativity’’? 


*A postulated attack. 


A GOOD 
CHICAGO HABIT 


WBKB 
CHICAGO'S 


CHANNEL Antics mat ovcitnd, votwnle! 


An Owned-and-Operated Station of the American Broadcasting Company - A Division of American Broadcasting-Paramount Theaters, | 
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FOCUS ON COMMERCIALS 





The Problem 
How to visualize a cup and a half of 
coffee without sacrificing the appearance 
of the coffee or revealing the optical ef- 
fect involved. 


The Solution 

How did they get that extra half cup 
out of Instant Maxwell House coffee? Ac- 
cording to Sol Dworkow, “It wasn’t 
easy.” 

Dworkow, production supervisor at 
Benton & Bowles, the Instant Maxwell 
House agency, explains that it all started 
over a year ago with the copy depart- 
ment. They’d come up with what every- 
one agreed was a fine copy approach for 
Maxwell House instant coffee. “Now 
when you pour a cup of coffee,” the slo- 
gan went, “pour a cup and a half of 
flavor.” A fine slogan, but how to visual- 
ize it? 

The essential problem was to show an 
extra half cup of coffee rising above the 
rim of the cup without making the opti- 
cal effect obvious. For several months 
Benton & Bowles searched for a produc- 
tion house that could come up with the 
exact technique needed. A number of 
Hollywood houses worked on the project 
and failed. Benton & Bowles then 
brought the problem back to Television 
Graphics in New York and Bob Franz. 
Franz is in charge of special effects for 
TV Graphics and one of the foremost 
cinematographers in the business. 

Franz and the crew from B&B worked 
for nine months trying and discarding 
various methods for the commercial. 
They tried using a plastic cylinder that 
fitted into the coffee cup but found re- 
flections of light from the cylinder 
spoiled the technique. They tried photo- 
graphing with a polarized lens on the 
camera to cut down the reflections, but 
with no success. Next they tried camev- 
flaging the set backgrounds. Thev 
thought a wall of vertical stripes behin‘! 
the coffee cup might cut down the cylin- 
der’s vertical reflections. It didn’t. In 





addition, the steam from the _ coffee 
caused a condensation process to take 
place. Beads of perspiration formed on 
the edge of the cup giving the whole 
effect away to even the most inexperi- 
enced eye. 

Finally Franz hit pay dirt with the 
mat technique. The successful method 
made use of two sets. On one the camera 
photographed a coffee cup with a stream 
of coffee being poured into it from the 
top. The camera was then set at exactly 
the same angle to photograph another 
set on which a glass cylinder with a tube 
in the bottom was set up. Coffee was 
pumped up from the floor through the 
tube into the cylinder, giving a rising 
effect. 

The photography completed, Franz 
and his crew worked for four weeks 
superimposing the frames of the cylinder 
over the frames of the coffee cup. The 
eight-second segment consisted of nearly 
200 frames—each matted separately. A 
laborious job but a perfect result. 


The Problem 

How to give a mass-produced, pack- 
aged goods product, that’s shaped like a 
miniature doughnut, an adult, func- 
tional identity that will enable it to stand 
out in the crowd of its competitors? 


The Solution 
Let Freberg do it. 
Cherrios, a breakfast cereal product, 
is sold over innumerable supermarket 
counters. So are dozens of other break- 
fast cereals. Almost all use an advertising 
pitch that stresses a yummy, nourishing, 
good for the kiddies appeal. The sell is 
usually direct, with the product sure to 
be on constant display, front and center. 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, advertising 
agency fcr General Mills, makers of 
Cheerios, wanted a new approach. The 
shape of the cereal has a utilitarian pur- 
pose. It’s circular so that it can be toasted 
evenly. How to get this across to a so- 
phisticated television audience — that 
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LV. spot editor 


Sponsored by one of the leading film producers in television 


Photographic magic dramatically demonstrates how an Autolite sparkplug “actually cleans 
itself while you drive”. Exciting “electronic” musical effects, by Raymond Scott, accent the 
action of Autolite products featured in this series of commercials. 

Produced by SARRA for AUTOLITE MOTORCRAFT DIVISION OF THE FORD 
MOTOR COMPANY through BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, INC. 


ge 


New York: 200 East 56th Street Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


Have the underwater ballerina swim directly to the edge of the television set, add product 
glamour shots with a water background, and you have the perfect way of saying “Jergens 
Moisture Cream’’. This is one of a series of commercials for Andrew Jergens products. 


Produced by SARRA for THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. through CUNNINGHAM 


& WALSH, INC. 
ARRAS 


New York: 200 East 56th Street Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 





**Butter! Real butter! Costs a little more, but it’s worth a lot more”. That’s the theme of this 
series of 60-second color spots for the American Dairy Assn. Seen on the Dinah Shore show, 
they appetizingly prove, through eye-tasting food photography, that the little difference is 
worth a lot more. 


Produced by SARRA for the AMERICAN DAIRY ASSN. through CAMPBELL- 





MITHUN, INC. 
Birkin 


Problem: Sell Bulova to the consumer. Sell the jeweler to the consumer. This series of Bulova 
Watch commercials does just that. Human interest scenes, striking watch photography and 
jewelry store shots, all add up to the fact that “Bulova is the watch you can give with pride, 
wear with pride, because it is made with pride”, and obtainable at “America’s watch expert”, 
your jeweler. 

Produced by SARRA for BULOVA WATCH COMPANY, INC. through SULLIVAN, 
STAUFFER, COLWELL & BAYLES, INC. 


ARR A= 


New York: 200 East 56th Street Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


New York: 200 East 56th Street Bek a Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


New York: 200 East 56th Street Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 
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BETTER 
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...if you learn how to guard 
yourself against cancer. 

Your best long term in- 
surance against cancer is to 
see your doctor every year 
fora thorough health check- 
up, no matter how well you 
may feel. 

Your best day-to-day in- 
surance against cancer is to 
see your doctorimmediately 
if you have any one of can- 
cer’s seven danger signals 
that lasts more than two 
weeks. 

1) Unusual bleeding or 

discharge 

2) A lump or thickening 

in the breast or else- 
where 

3) A sore that does not 

heal 

4) Change in bowel or 

bladder habits 
Hoarseness or cough 

6) Indigestion or diffi- 

culty in swallowing 

7) Change in a wart or 

mole 

For more information, 
call your local Unit of the 
American Cancer 
Society or write to 
“Cancer” in care of 
your local post office. 


@ 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





COMMERCIALS consis 


The “Open Oat” panel prepares to discuss “the shape of breakfast cereals and their 


ss 


role in our modern society.” The scene is from one of six TV commercials made for 
Cheerios. Stan Freberg, whose firm created and produced the spots, is on left... 


would want to listen? It became a case 
for Freberg Ltd., an advertising con- 
sultant firm in Hollywood. 

Stan Freberg, boss of the company, is 
an advertising iconoclast: he believes sa- 
tire sells products. Chun King Chow 
Mein is a perfect case history of how 
Freberg’s commercials can needle a prod- 
uct into a best-selling status. In the two 
years Freberg has been doing his satirical 
Chun King commercials the product has 
vaulted from obscurity to a reported ma- 
jor share of the $30 million chow mein 
market. 

In the commercial field, Freberg is a 
quadruple threat man. He produces, di- 
rects, writes and performs. A commercial 
made by Freberg bears as distinctive a 
brand as, say, a motion picture by Hitch- 
cock. 

For Cheerios, Freberg made a series of 
six—three 30s and three minutes—taped 
commercials. The minute commercials, 
entitled “Open Oats,” are obvious but 
keen spoofs of David Susskind’s Open 
End talkathons. Their real distinction is 
that the product package is never on dis- 
play. 

In all the commercials the message is 
sounded in the lowest of keys. In one, 
for example, the moderator and _ his 
guests, including a general, are grouped 
around a table. 

“There’s sociological significance to 
shapes,” begins one guest. 

“When you refer to ‘shape,’ are you 
talking about the Supreme Headquarters 
of Allied Powers in Europe?” asks the 
general. 


... Here, finding no box of Cheerios to 
show the TV audience, Freberg forms 
the product’s shape with his fingers. 


“No, no. Cereal shapes; the ‘O’ shape 
of the Cheerio,” explains the moderator 
and thus lightly brings the discussion 
around to the product’s “nut-like fla- 
vor” and “all-around toasting goodness.” 

The Cheerio TV commercials have 
been on the air since the middle of Sep- 
tember. They are being shown on three 
network shows and in test markets 
around Buffalo, N.Y. END 
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When locally-produced public affairs programming is both informative and popular, you can be sure that the talent 
which creates it is special. Typical examples: ‘‘Alone in Its Greatness,’” KMOX-TV’s salute to the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera, which attracted a 32% share of audience; ‘‘Grant in St. Louis,’’ a candid close-up of an extraordinary 
American, which had a 36% share of audience; and “‘St. Louis 1985,”" an unconventional look into the future, 
which achieved a fancy 40% share of audience in 4-station St. Louis (ARB). These and other imaginative, local 
“specials’’ all competed successfully against strong prime-time network opposition. This all-out attention to the 
local community is one reason why the community goes all-out for Channel 4. Why, month after month after 


month, the special audience winner is KM ox TV CBS Owned — Channel 4 in St. Louis. 
_} 
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...if you learn how to guard 
yourself against cancer. 

Your best long term in- 
surance against cancer is to 
see your doctor every year 
for a thorough health check- 
up, no matter how well you 
may feel. 

Your best day-to-day in- 
surance against cancer is to 
see your doctorimmediately 
if you have any one of can- 
cer’s seven danger signals 
that lasts more than two 
weeks. 

1) Unusual bleeding or 

discharge 

2) A lump or thickening 

in the breast or else- 
where 

8) A sore that does not 

heal 

4) Change in bowel or 

bladder habits 

5) Hoarseness or cough 

6) Indigestion or diffi- 

culty in swallowing 

7) Change in a wart or 

mole 

For more information, 
call your local Unit of the 
American Cancer 
Society or write to 
“Cancer” in care of 
your local post office. 


® 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





COMMERCIALS ccninuec 


The “Open Oat” panel prepares to discuss “the shape of breakfast cereals and their 
role in our modern society.” The scene is from one of six TV commercials made for 
Cheerios. Stan Freberg, whose firm created and produced the spots, is on left... 


would want to listen? It became a case 
for Freberg Ltd., an advertising con- 
sultant firm in Hollywood. 

Stan Freberg, boss of the company, is 
an advertising iconoclast: he believes sa- 
tire sells products. Chun King Chow 
Mein is a perfect case history of how 
Freberg’s commercials can needle a prod- 
uct into a best-selling status. In the two 
years Freberg has been doing his satirical 
Chun King commercials the product has 
vaulted from obscurity to a reported ma- 
jor share of the $30 million chow mein 
market. 

In the commercial field, Freberg is a 
quadruple threat man. He produces, di- 
rects, writes and performs. A commercial 
made by Freberg bears as distinctive a 
brand as, say, a motion picture by Hitch- 
cock. 

For Cheerios, Freberg made a series of 
six—three 30s and three minutes—taped 
commercials. The minute commercials, 
entitled “Open Oats,” are obvious but 
keen spoofs of David Susskind’s Open 
End talkathons. Their real distinction is 
that the product package is never on dis- 
play. 

In all the commercials the message is 
sounded in the lowest of keys. In one, 
for example, the moderator and _ his 
guests, including a general, are grouped 
around a table. 

“There’s sociological significance to 
shapes,” begins one guest. 

“When you refer to ‘shape,’ are you 
talking about the Supreme Headquarters 
of Allied Powers in Europe?” asks the 
general. 


... Here, finding no box of Cheerios to 
show the TV audience, Freberg forms 
the product’s shape with his fingers. 


“No, no. Cereal shapes; the ‘O’ shape 
of the Cheerio,” explains the moderator 
and thus lightly brings the discussion 
around to the product’s “nut-like fla- 
vor” and “all-around toasting goodness.” 

The Cheerio TV commercials have 
been on the air since the middle of Sep- 
tember. They are being shown on three 
network shows and in test markets 
around Buffalo, N.Y. END 
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When locally-produced public affairs programming is both informative and popular, you can be sure that the talent 
which creates it is special. Typical examples: ‘‘Alone in Its Greatness,’’ KMOX-TV’s salute to the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera, which attracted a 32% share of audience; “Grant in St. Louis,” a candid close-up of an extraordinary 
American, which had a 36% share of audience; and ‘‘St. Louis 1985,”" an unconventional look into the future, 
which achieved a fancy 40% share of audience in 4-station St. Louis (ARB). These and other imaginative, local 
‘specials’ all competed successfully against strong prime-time network opposition. This all-out attention to the 
local community is one reason why the community goes all-out for Channel 4. Why, month after month after 


month, the special audience winner is KM Ox TV CBS Owned — Channei 4 in St. Louis. 
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ew York State Board of Regents for in-school students and viewers at home. 





[his marks the fourth consecutive year of wP1ix-Regents programming, the only 
ociation of such magnitude in the nation between Educational Television and 


Commercial Television Station. 


NEW YOR K'S PRESTIGE INDEPENDENT 









